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An Account of my Capture by the Shawanese 


Indians 
By THOMAS RIDOUT 


I had arrived at Philadelphia from Europe in February 
1787, in order to collect debts due to me by several persons 
in the United States, and being informed that many of my 
debtors had gone with their families to the new settlement 
of Kentucky, near the Falls of the River Ohio, in the month 
of December of the same year I set out from Annapolis, in 
Maryland (where a brother of mine resided), for Fort Pitt, 
intending to go from thence to Kentucky as soon as the ice 
should break up in the spring, and the river become navi- 
gable; and I had agreed with a Mr. Samuel Purviance, of 
Baltimore, who possessed large tracts of land in Kentucky, 
to meet him in January at Fort Pitt, and go together to 
Kentucky. I received letters of introduction from General 
Washington, Colonel Lee of Virginia, and other gentlemen, 
to their friends in the western settlements, and having col- 
lected £300 or £400 worth of merchandise from some of my 
debtors in lieu of cash, which was not at that time to be ob- 
tained, and forwarded it to Fort Pitt by means of horses, I 
set out myself on horseback and alone from Hancock, a 
town in Maryland, on the River Potomac, about five miles 
from the warm springs in Virginia, on the first day of 
January 1788. 


The snow at this time was about three feet deep, and 
the weather clear and very cold. To Old Town on the 
Potomac is about thirty-six miles, and from thence to the 
entrance of the Allegheny Mountains about thirty miles, 
the same road that General Braddock cut through the 
mountains to enable him to pass on to Fort Pitt, and near 
which latter place he met with so great a defeat. On the 


*From Blackwood’s Magazine 











































4 An Account of my Capture by the Shawanese Indians 


evening of the second day of my departure I entered the 
mountains, and slept at one Greig’s. 


I proceeded on my way early next morning, and passed 
but one house during the day. The weather was extremely 
cold, the snow deep, and but little beaten by travellers; the 
road lay through dismal vales and over frightfui precipices, 
the gloominess of which was heightened and increased by 
large cypress-trees, whose branches overhung. This par- 
ticular place is known by the name of the “Shadow of 
Death,” a name very applicable. Towards the evening I 
met seven or eight men riding furiously, more than half 
drunk, and yelling like savages. 


I, not before it was dark, arrived at a solitary house, 
but where the accommodations were tolerable, and was in- 
formed that I should not see another house till towards 
the evening of the next day. This night the weather was 
excessively cold. In the morning I took an early break- 
fast, and proceeded on my solitary journey through the 
mountains, the snow being about four feet deep. In the 
afternoon, becoming very cold and weary, I looked out very 
anxiously for the house where I was to stop, and at last, to 
my infinite joy, discovered it at no great distance ahead. It 
proved very comfortable, which was the more relished 
when contrasted with the gloominess of the surrounding 
scene. 


The next morning I continued my journey, and about 
noon arrived at the summit of the famed Laurel Hill, from 
whence all the country to the Ohio, more than sixty miles 
distant, lay before me. The day was clear, and the scene, 
though wild, was magnificent. I descended gradually on a 
straight road, and soon found myself amongst other moun- 
tains, which the extreme height of the Laurel Hill (the 
western extremity of the Alleghany) had before reduced 
to hillocks. On the evening of this day I reached Red 
Stone old fort, lying on the River Monongahela, which 
unites with the Alleghany River at Fort Pitt and forms the 
Ohio. I crossed the Monongahela, which is here about 400 
yards wide, and slept at a Dutchman’s house. During the 
night there fell near two feet depth of snow, and the roof 
under which I slept being old and bad, a great quantity 
was on my bed when I awoke. 
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The road I had to travel this day was difficult to find, 
and without any track. In the course of the day I went 
five miles out of my way, and it was not till nine o’clock at 
night, and very dark, that I came to a house, which was a 
very grateful sight to me, as I expected to be reduced to the 
necessity of roving in the woods all the night. My horse 
partook of my alarm, for he trembled under me. 

The inhabitants of this house were the most rude and 
savage in their manners I had ever met with, but the risk 
and dangers I had escaped reconciled me to my fate, 

The next day I had company to Fort Pitt, where I 
arrived about two o’clock in the afternoon, crossing the 
Monongahela again on the ice; the river here is about 500 
yards wide. I lodged at the house of a Mr. Ormsby, where 
I found my friend Mr. Purviance, who had arrived a few 
days before. I received many civilities from the inhab- 
itants of this place, who form a very agreeable society 
among themselves. Here I remained till the 12th of March 
following, when I embarked in one of the boats built at Red 
Stone for the conveyance of passengers, &c., to the falls of 
Ohio. Two days before, the ice of the river broke up with 
a tremendous noise, and the waters rose in the space of 
three days twenty feet perpendicular. Mr. Purviance and 
myself, with one John Black, his servant, together with 
our horses and baggage, embarked at Fort Pitt. Many 
other boats were preparing to set out on the same route; 
although the ice was yet floating in large masses, we 
committeed ourselves to the furious current. At a town 
called Wheeling, about 100 miles down the river, we were 
to take in the other passengers and their baggage. The 
second day, in the afternoon, we stopped at Wheeling, and 
immediately took on board those who were waiting for our 
arrival. We were in all about twenty persons and sixteen 
horses. The boat was exceedingly deeply laden. A boat, 
laden as we were, put off with us for Kentucky. 

These boats are flat bottomed, with upright sides and 
stern, and the front turns up like a skate. They seldom 
use any sail, and are steered by means of a long oar from 
the stern, and two or three oars are occasionally used to 
conduct them, for the stream, which runs at the rate of 
about five miles an hour, carries the boat with great 
rapidity. They maintain their course night and day. We 
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stopped, the day after we left Wheeling, for a few minutes 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River, where was a small 
fort called Fort Harmer and a garrison of about fifty men. 
We then proceeded on our way, and our course being nearly 
southwest, we soon found the weather grow very mild and 
pleasant, and the trees putting forth their leaves. At the 
great Kanawa, which is on the east side of the Ohio, as the 
Muskingum is on the west, we saw eight or ten houses, and 
went on shore for a few minutes. The soil is of a black 
deep mould. The Ohio continues nearly of the same 
breadth—that is, about three-quarters of a mile,—-still ris- 
ing and flowing in a majestic stream. In the night we were 
almost upon an island before we discovered our danger. 
With the greatest exertions we got clear of it, although not 
without touching once or twice. The next day it rained 
throughout, and just at the close of the evening we 
reached the first settlement in Kentucky, called Limestone. 
Here he went on shore, and almost all of the party left us 
the next morning, taking their route by land to their re- 
spective homes. They pressed me greatly to accompany 
them, as I had letters from General Washington to his 
friends, Colonel Marshall and others, who resided in this 
settlement. I had my baggage brought on shore, and pur- 
posed going by land to Lexington, and from thence to the 
Falls of Ohio; but finding that it did not suit Mr. Purviance 
to take this route by land, and unwilling to leave him, I re- 
turned with my baggage to the boat, and set out with him, 
our man J. Black, and two other men. The other boat, 
whose company was also reduced to five or six persons, set 
out for the Falls early that morning. We followed in the 
afternoon. The distance from the Falls to this place was 
170 miles. The weather was remarkably pleasant, and the 
moon being now full and the mists serene and clear, added 
greatly to the agreeableness of our voyage. The spring, 
too, began to show itself, and the trees, especially those on 
the river, were already in leaf. Not often had I felt so 
much satisfaction or delight of heart as I did on the second 
morning, which was Good Friday. I had breakfasted, and, 
with a map and travelling compass, was computing the 
bearings and distances to the place called the Big Bones, 
which I reckoned to be abéut ten miles distant. Some of 
the bones here found are to be seen in the British Museum. 
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They belong to an animal whose species is now extinct, but 
supposed to be the same as that mentioned by Caesar in 
his “Commentaries.” 

Our tranquility, however, was soon to give place to the 
greatest anxiety and alarm, for on turning a point which 
opened to our view a considerable extent of the river, we 
saw, at some distance on the Indian or west side of it, a 
boat like our own amongst the bushes, which appeared to 
be the same which had left Limestone a few hours before 
we did. Whilst we were conjecturing the cause of such 
apparent delay, we perceived several people running about 
the shore, and a boat to put off full of people, whom we 
soon, to our surprise and terror, discovered to be Indians 
almost naked, painted and ornamented as when at war. 

They soon came up with us, and about twenty leaped 
into our boat like so many furies, yelling and screaming 
horribly, brandishing their knives and tomahawks, strug- 
gling with each other for a prisoner. A young man, paint- 
ed black, first seized me by the arm, when another, an elder- 
ly man, who seemed to be a chief, took me from him; this 
Indian was of a mild countenance, and he gave me immed- 
iately to understand I should not be hurt, holding me by the 
hand to show his property in me. 

As we neither did nor could attempt any resistance, 
none of us at this time suffered any injury in our persons, 
but they began immediately to strip us. My companions 
were soon left almost without covering. Several attempts 
were made to strip me of my clothes, which were opposed 
by the Indian who held my hand. At length he acquiesced 
in the demands of one who began to be violent, and I lost 
my hat, coat, and waistcoat. By this time we had gained 
the bank of the river, and were then led toa great fire, 
around which sat the war chief, Nenessica, and about sixty 
Indians; their whole party was ninety. To the Chief I was 
presented by his brother, the man who had held my hand. 
After examining me some time with attention, and con- 
versing with those around him, who eyed me with no less 
complacency, the Chief gave me his hand and presented his 
pipe tome. He then made signs for me to sit down by him, 
which I did, when several chiefs introduced themselves and 
shook hands with me, in particular a Pottawatamie, ex- 
ceedingly well-dressed after their manner, and who was one 
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of the finest figures I had ever beheld. He appeared to be 
about twenty-seven years of age, and to be upwards of six 
feet in height. No other prisoner received the civilities 
which I did. Whilst I was sitting by the Chief I heard 
myself called by name, and looking around saw two young 
men tied and sitting at the foot of a tree. They had been 
taken early in the morning out of the boat which had sailed 
before us. They said a lock of hair had been taken from 
each of their heads, and that they had been tied several 
hours in the manner they now were, and apprehended they 
were doomed to be put to death, and as I seemed to be taken 
into favour, they begged I would intercede for them. Upon 
my requesting this favour, the Indians released them. 


During the remainder of the day the Indians, who 
were composed of Shawanese, Pottawatamies, Ottawas, 
and Cherokees, but chiefly of the first, seemed to enjoy 
their good fortune, for their plunder exceeded £1500 ster- 
ling, as I was afterwards informed. They gave us a por- 
tion of the provisions they had taken, and when night ap- 
proached they renewed their fires. The Chief, with the 
principal warriors, reposed on one side, the prisoners, 
amounting to ten men and one black woman, were placed 
on the other side. Some deerskins were spread on the 
ground, on which we lay, and an old blanket was allotted 
for the covering of two people. I placed myself next to my 
old friend, Mr. Purviance, who was upwards of sixty years 
of age. He had been stripped of everything except his 
breeches and a thin flannel waistcoat. As the night was 
frosty he suffered much by the cold. I endeavoured to 
keep the blanket over him. The Indian Chief who had 
conducted me on shore placed himself by me on the out- 
side, seemingly for my protection. During the night I felt 
the cold very sensibly, for I had very little covering, and 
my head was bare and exposed to the sky; it ached very 
much, but at length I was relieved by a bleeding at the 
nose. I slept but little, looking on the scene around me by 
the mild lustre of a full moon, and comparing my present 
situation with what it had been but a short time before. 
As soon as the sun rose all were on foot, and assembled 
around their great Chief, who divided the booty amongst 
them, apparently to every one’s satisfaction. 
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Among the prisoners was a decent-looking man of 
about forty-five years of age, by name William Richardson 
Watson; he had resided several years in the United States, 
but was said to be an Englishman. Immediately on our 
landing the Indians had taken from him 700 guineas; he 
was of the party that was in the other boat. The Cherokees 
had him in charge, or rather he had been given over to 
them. After the above distribution they arose and threw 
around his neck a broad belt of black wampum, and put a 
bundle containing the toes of deer in his hand by way of a 
rattle. Two or three Indians placed themselves before 
him and as many on each side, and began a song, which ap- 
peared to me an invocation, at first in a slow and solemn 
manner, and soon after in a quick time, the poor man shak- 
ing his rattles all the time. After the ceremony was over 
he passed near to me and said to me, “I am led to think 
from the ceremony which has passed that I am devoted to 
death, but as you appear to be taken into favour, will you 
accept from me a gold repeating watch, which our enemies 
have not yet taken from me.” I replied that probably my 
life was in equal danger with his own, and that should I 
accept the offered present it would place me most likely in 
greater. I therefore declined accepting it. 


The prisoners were then ordered to seat themselves in 
a row, fronting to the west, on the ground, having the 
woods immediately in their rear. On my left were two of 
my companions; next to me on my right was my friend 
Mr. Purviance; and next to him the other six; opposite us, 
to the south-east, was the river. As soon as we were 
seated Mr. Purviance began to discourse with me of our 
present situation, and said that as hitherto we had not re- 
ceived any personal ill-treatment, he hoped we were not in 
any great danger. It was evident, however, that some 
change was to take place in our situations; we remained 
not long in suspense. A sturdy thick-set Indian, painted 
black, of a very fierce countenance, with a drawn hanger in 
his right hand, came towards us, and addressing himself 
to the outermost man on the left hand, who happened to 
be the second from me, with a flourish of his weapon made 
him get up, and giving him a kick, drove him into the 
woods to the left of us. 
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We all remained silent, every one judging that his last 
moment of life approached. In a few minutes this savage 
returned and drove before him the man who had been sit- 
ting next to me on the left. Mr. Purviance then said to me, 
“I believe, my friend, that we draw near our end.” These 
were my own sentiments also. I waited the return of the 
Indian for myself as his next victim. Words cannot ex- 
press what my feelings then were, and when I saw him ap- 
proach. He came and stood before me, and after a moment’s 
pause beckoned me to rise and follow him, and turned 
round into the woods which were behind us. I saw my 
friend no more. I understood some time after that he was 
not killed on the spot, but was taken into the interior of 
the country and there beat to death. 

I followed the Indian step by step, expecting every 
moment that he would turn upon me and put me to death. 
After walking 300 or 400 yards I perceived the smoke of a 
fire, and presently several Indians about it. My alarm 
was not diminished, but as we came nearer, a white man, 
about twenty-two years of age, who had been taken prison- 
er when a lad and had been adopted, and was now a chief 
among the Shawanese, stood up and said to me in English, 
“Don’t be afraid, sir, you are in no danger, but are given 
to a good man, a chief of the Shawanese, who will not hurt 
you; but after some time will take you to Detroit, where 
you may ransom yourself. Come and take your break-: 
fast.” What a transition: passing from immediate danger 
and apparent certain death to a renovated life. I saw no 
more of my savage guide, but joined the party seated 
around the fire taking their breakfast, of which I partook, 
which consisted of chocolate and some flour cakes baked 
in the ashes, being part of the plunder they had taken from 
us. Whilst I breakfasted, an Indian painted red and almost 
naked, had seated himself opposite to me, and eyed me with 
fierceness of countenance inexpressible. His eyes glowed 
like fire, and the arteries of his neck were swollen and near- 
ly bursting with rage. He said something to me in a tone 
of voice corresponding with his appearance, which was in- 
terpreted to me by the white man in the following words: 
“He says that you are his prisoner, and that it is more 
easy for him to put you to death than to tell you so.” I 
answered calmly (for the extreme danger and situation 
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from which I had just escaped had prepared me for every 
event) that I acknowledged myself to be in his power, and 
that he could do with me as he pleased. This reply being 
made known to him, his rage seemed to subside, and he 
said no more to me. 

The white man now informed me that in an hour or 
two we should begin our march, together with the other 
Indians and prisoners, to the village, which was about five 
days’ journey from that place. 

About noon we began our journey into the wood in com- 
pany with about ninety Indians. The weather was dark, 
gloomy, and cold. We passed over a rapid river on the 
body of a tree, which had fallen over it at a considerable 
height from the water. In passing, my head became giddy, 
and I apprehended I should fall, but recollecting the yet 
greater dangers that beset me I recovered a firmer step. 
About five in the afternoon we came to a valley through 
which ran a rivulet, the land rising gently to the westward, 
full of large timber, but without underwood. At this place, 
I understood, the Indians intended to pass the night in 
feasting and drinking a part of the spirituous liquors they 
had taken from us. As the Indians intended to regale 
themselves and drink to intoxication, a party of Cherokees, 
to the number of twelve, who had deserted from their own 
nation to reside amongst the Shawanese, were appointed 
to take charge of the prisoners during the feast, of which 
they, the Cherokees, were not to partake, but were to keep 
themselves sober. We were, therefore, committed to these 
Indians, who withdrew to a small eminence a few hundred 
yards distant from the main body. 

When they had kindled a fire they threw a few half- 
worn undressed deer-skins on the ground for us to lie upon 
on the west side of the fire, and then began to secure us 
from making an escape. They began with me, by passing 
a cord round my body, then between the legs and under 
that part of the cord that surrounded the body, and forc- 
ing a stake six or seven feet into the ground, they fastened 
the cord to it, and on the top of the stake they fixed a 
small bell, so that I could not stir without its ringing. Lest 
I should make use of my hands, they put my fists into 
a small leather bag, which they had tied round the wrist. 
Then they drew the string round the wrists so tight that 
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I was instantly in an agony of pain. It was to no purpose 
to complain. I could not prevail upon them to slacken it, 
but ordering me to lie down they threw over me a small 
old blanket. My place was the outermost of the row, next 
to the drunken Indians, exposed to the weather, which was 
very cold and tempestuous. There fell much sleet, but the 
agony I suffered in my wrists, hands, and arms made me 
insensible almost to everything else. 


About midnight I was roused by the screams and 
whoops of an Indian from the other encampment, who 
seemed coming toward us. His yells and shouts became 
more and more loud and terrific; and turning my eyes 
towards the valley, I perceived, by the glimmering lights 
of the fires and of the moon, an Indian staggering with 
drunkenness, brandishing a knife in one hand and a toma- 
hawk in the other, making all the haste he could towards 
us, and shrieking most horribly as he approached where 
Ilay. I have no doubt but that he was bent upon murder- 
ing the prisoners, and that I should be his first victim. 
He had already come within one step of me, and his hand 
was lifted to give me the fatal blow, when one of the Chero- 
kees sprang from the ground and caught him round the 
waist, and after some struggling mastered him and obliged 
him to retreat, which he did muttering. 


As my sufferings were extreme from the strictures 
round my wrists, I entreated the Cherokee to loosen them, 
but giving me a look of savage fierceness, he laid himself 
down again unconcerned at the tortures I endured. In 
the space of about an hour the drunken Indian made a 
second attempt to execute his purpose; but as he ap- 
proached, yelling and shouting, two Cherokees laid hold 
of him as soon as he came near the fire, and, tying him 
neck and heels together, left him wallowing in the snow 
for the remainder of the night. At length the long-wished- 
for morning came, and my hands were set at liberty; but 
they were so swollen and black with the stoppage of cir- 
culation that some hours elapsed before I could bend my 
fingers or use them. Soon after the sun had risen, the 
Indian chief to whom I had been given made his appear- 
ance. He seemed about fifty years of age, was a tall 
slender man, and of a very pleasing and animated count- 
enance. He, smilingly, took me by the hand, called me 
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“Nacanah,” or his friend, and seeing my attention fixed 
on a wound over one of his eyes, he, pointing to it, said, 
“Ah! matowesa whiskey,” meaning he had got drunk with 
wicked whiskey or spirits, and that the wound was the 
bad consequence of it. 

Perceiving that I had no covering on my head, he 
took about a yard of black silk mode (part of his share 
in the plunder) and tied it round my head. He then gave 
me an old blanket, which I fastened about my waist with 
a skewer. We then breakfasted, and began to prepare for 
our journey to the interior. My horse, which was a very 
good one and of an iron-grey colour, they loaded with as 
much as he could carry. 

My friend, as I shall call the Indian to whom I be- 
longed, and who never once forfeited the appellation, made 
up for himself a load of about fifty or sixty pounds, and 
another small bundle for myself of about thirty pounds’ 
weight. Some of the prisoners had iron pots, and very 
heavy loads were put on them. A breech-cloth was given 
to me instead of my breeches, and a pair of moccasins, or 
Indian shoes, in lieu of my leather ones. Our party now 
consisted of the seven prisoners, together with ten Indians. 
We marched on towards the first village, or their winter 
encampment, of which my friend was the principal chief. 
For two or three days we travelled together in company, 
at which time some of the Indians turned off with their 
prisoners to other villages, so that only another prisoner 
and myself were together for the rest of the journey. The 
residue of the Indians, to the number of eighty, returned 
to war against the Americans, which was continued from 
this period during seven years without intermission. It 
is almost needless to say to those who are acquainted with 
the causes of disturbance between the Americans and 
natives that the former are in general the aggressors, but 
in this war they were so in a more unjust degree than 
usual. 

When the evening of our first day’s journey drew nigh 
I dreaded lest I should be treated as I had been the pre- 
ceding night; but when we lay down, which was before a 
good fire, my friend covered me with a blanket, and only 
fastened me round the body with a rope, which he drew 
under himself and lay upon. He never afterwards used 
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this precaution, leaving me at perfect liberty, and frequent- 
ly during the nights that were frosty and cold I found his 
hand over me to examine whether or not I was covered. 
I think it was towards the third evening of our march 
that we came to the banks of the great Miami, a very 
rocky and rapid river which empties itself into the Ohio, 
and whose waters were very high. My friend, another 
Indian, and myself began to make a small raft to pass 
over this rapid stream, which was about 300 feet wide. I 
went awkwardly about my work. The Indian smiled, and 
allowed me to desist from working. They soon prepared 
a small raft, and we all three placed ourselves upon it, and 
with the help of a pole by way of paddle we soon gained 
the opposite shore, having been carried a short distance 
down the stream. Soon after we encamped on the left 
bank of a small river, having a steep hill covered with 
woods on the left side. A good fire was kindled, and we 
supped heartily on some roasted venison, part of our day’s 
sport—for these woods were full of the finest deer, buf- 
falo, and wild turkeys. 


During the night I was much disturbed by the howl- 
ing of a great number of wolves that occupied the hill, but 
did not descend on the fire. In the morning we break- 
fasted, having been joined by others of our party. Among 
the rest was the great war-chief Nenessica. When he 
killed any venison he always sent me the tongue as a 
compliment. Walking on the hard frozen ground and over 
the roots of beech-trees, which run horizontally along the 
surface of the ground, bruised my feet so much that I 
could scarcely walk, having nothing but the thin moccasins 
to protect my feet; and although my load was but small, 
as I have before said, yet as it acted continually upon my 
loins, they had become so weak and painful that I could 
scarcely stand upright. The Indians attempted to console 
me by observing that we should on the morrow( the fifth 
day) reach their home by two in the afternoon, pointing 
to where the sun would be at that hour. 

When the next morning came I found myself so ex- 
tremely weak and bruised that upon making it known to 
my friend he took my burthen upon his shoulders, in addi- 
tion to his own, without making the least reproach. I 
was, however, so much exhausted that I was but little re- 
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lieved by this kind action, yet I advanced as well as I 
could till about ten o’clock. 

My friend was then at some distance before us, not 
out of sight, and the great war-chief immediately follow- 
ing me. I found my strength entirely gone, and turning 
round to the chief made a sign that I wished to sit down. 

He pushed me on very angrily. I found I could not 
proceed, and turning again, made another attempt to ob- 
tain his consent to sitting down. With great anger he 
again pushed me on, and made a stroke at me with his 
tomahawk, which I avoided by exerting all my strength 
and springing forward. 

At this critical moment I recollected that when they 
took my coat from me I secured my pocket-handerchief 
and half a guinea, which I put in a knot in one corner of 
it, and tied it round my waist, where it now was. With 
some difficulty and much agitation I loosened the knot, 
took the half guinea, and turning round held it up between 
my finger and thumb. The savage smiled and beckoned 
me to seat myself on the ground, on which I fell and im- 
mediately fainted. 


When I recovered I found the great war-chief and my 
friend both sitting by me. They spoke kindly to me, and 
gave me to understand, by pointing to where the sun 
would be at two o’clock, that I should then arrive at the 
village. I signified my inability to walk, to which they 
replied by encouraging signs. However, we continued sit- 
ting, and soon after perceived some one on horseback gal- 
loping towards us. They soon explained to me that the 
horse had been sent for on my account. I mounted the 
horse, and proceeded slowly towards the village. On our 
way thither we crossed a rapid and stony river, 300 or 400 
feet broad, and about three feet deep. Without the horse 
I could not have passed it. When we came within a quarter 
of a mile of the village I was ordered to dismount, and 
myself and another prisoner, named Baffington, were paint- 
ed red, and narrow ribbons of various colours (part of the 
plunder) tied to our hair. The Indians began to fire their 
guns and to set up the war whoop, and rattles being put 
into our hands, we were ordered to shake them and sing 
some words they repeated to us. During this ceremony 
several of the Indians came from the village, and amongst 
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them a black man, about twenty-five years of age, called 
Boatswain (or Boosini), who belonged to and was a ser- 
vant of my friend. He was exceedingly insolent, and struck 
the other prisoner, but said nothing to me. Had he struck 
me I should have returned the blow, whatever might have 
been the consequence. The other prisoner and myself were 
then marched in triumph to the village, shaking the rattles 
in our hands on entering it. I had to cross a small rivulet, 
and in descending the bank an old woman came out of a 
wigwam or hut, and gave me a stroke on the neck with a 
small billet of wood. However, it did not hurt me. Imme- 
diately on entering the village we were conducted to the 
council-house, at the door whereof we were obliged to sing 
and shake the rattles for half an hour, and then entered 
the house (without suffering any ill-treatment), in the 
centre of which was a fire, and over it hung a kettle with 
venison and Indian corn boiling. 


We sat down by the fire, and were for some time left 
to ourselves. At length two or three women came into the 
house, and taking some meat and corn out of the kettle, 
put it into a bowl and gave us thereof to eat with wooden 
spoons. Salt they had not, but in lieu of that gave each 
of us a piece of sugar made of the sap extracted from the 
maple-tree, in the making of which the women were now 
occupied in the adjoining forests. 

As we had not seen any Indian for two or three hours, 
and night began to approach, I began to be uneasy. At 
length the old chief to whom I belonged, and whose name 
was Kakinathucca, appeared and led me to his own house. 
This was about twenty feet long and fourteen feet wide, 
the sides and roof made of small poles and covered with 
bark. The entrance was at the end, and an old blanket 
hung at the doorway. This man, besides being a war-chief, 
was also a great hunter, and traded with people at Detroit, 
where he went annually with his furs and peltry, accom- 
panied by his wife Metsigemewa and the negro. He was 
owner of eight or ten horses, which he used in transporting 
his property, &c. Upon coming into the hut he presented 
me to his wife. She appeared to be forty years of age, and 
rather corpulent. Her looks were extremely savage, and 
she eyed me with a look of contempt without speaking. 
The man, on the contrary, was of the most mild and in- 
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telligent countenance. I never once saw him out of hum- 
our, and as soon as he arose, which was early, he began 
to sing. As I was extremely bruised and fatigued, my feet 
being not only swollen exceedingly but black with the 
bruises they had received from the rough ground and 
beech-roots, the Indian planted four forked sticks at the 
entrance, on the left side, and laying other sticks on them, 
laid bark and skins upon it, and then gave me a blanket 
to cover me. I slept soundly all the night, and did not 
rise very early. The woman at length began to prepare 
for breakfast. She cut some venison (deer, wild turkeys, 
and other game being in abundance in this part of the 
country) into small pieces, and, seasoning it with dry herbs, 
she put the whole into a frying-pan with bear’s oil. She 
also boiled some water in a small copper kettle, with which 
she made some tea in a tea-pot, using cups and saucers of 
yellow ware. She began and finished breakfast without 
noticing me in the least. When she had done she poured 
some tea in a saucer, which, with some fried meat on a 
pewter plate, she gave me. 

This was a luxury I little expected to meet with, not 
only on account of the distance it must have come from, 
but being a prisoner, I could hardly expect such fare. The 
tea proved to be green tea, and was sweetened with maple 
sugar. The meat also was very savoury and palatable. As 
soon as I breakfasted I returned to my bed, for I could 
scarcely stand. In the course of the morning a kettle was 
put on the fire and a quantity of venison put into it. When 
done, the Indian brought in two or three of his friends to 
treat them, and I had my share. My master, or friend, 
did not sit round the bowl] with his guests, but behind them 
on the ground, smoking his pipe, entertaining them with 
diverting stories, which kept them in continual laughter. 
And this was his usual custom when he gave a treat. 


In two or three days I was able to walk about. Upon 
my going into their huts (for ther were fourteen or fifteen 
in the village), the Indian children would scream with ter- 
ror, and cry out “Shemanthe,” meaning Virginian, or the 
big knife. As soon as I understood the term, I desired 
them not to call me so, upon which I was named “Met- 
ticosea”—viz., Englishman. My friend cautioned me not 
to go far into the woods, for I sometimes wandered about 
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the village two or three hours at a time. From this cir- 
cumstance I was also called “Laquiawaw,” which signified 
“Where is he gone.” One morning I felt my situation 
severely. It was, however, momentary, and I have since 
been surprised at my emotion at the time. 

My mistress upon putting the venison into a frying- 
pan as usual, and placing it on the fire, pushed the handle 
of the pan into my hand with such violence that I felt I was 
a slave. As I took care, however, to pay attention to her 
orders in this matter, as well as in fetching water from the 
rivulet, which passed the house, sometimes making the 
fire, and at others plucking turkeys, &c., I acquired her 
good graces. She permitted me to breakfast with her, and 
always afterwards behaved to me with complacency; for 
though her look was savage, her heart was naturally kind 
and tender . 

To divert my solitary hours my Indian friend used to 
bring me books to read, some of which had belonged to me. 
Amongst them was Postlethwaite’s ‘Dictionary,’ and the 
first edition of Telemachus in French, printed in Holland, 
with notes marking the living characters for whom the 
imaginary personages in that excellent work were intended. 
I was sorry I could not preserve this book. Some others 
were returned to me at the end of my captivity, particu- 
larly an old family Bible I had read in when a child, and 
which is now in my possession in very good condition, and 
has the covering which my dear mother sewed on it about 
the year 1766. 

I now learnt that the village we were in was the hunt- 
ing-place of this tribe of the Shawanese Indians, and that in 
the course of a fortnight they intended to set off with their 
furs, skins, &c., for Detroit, about 600 miles distant, taking 
the upper part of the Wabash on their way, at which place 
they were to plant their corn (called by us Indian corn). In 
the meantime the women and children of the village were 
mostly employed in making sugar from the maple-tree, the 
spring of the year being the only time in which it can be 
made, about a mile from the village. To this place I was 
ordered to assist in getting wood and attending the fires. I 
was for an hour or two employed in cutting wood for the 
sugar camp, but upon my showing how my hands were 
blistered, the Indian desired me to desist from cutting 
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wood, and never afterwards imposed any service upon me. 
Here I found the negro employed in this service for my mis- 
tress. He assumed great superiority over me; and though 
he acknowledged me to be a gentleman, he took delight in 
vexing and insulting me. I should have treated him with 
kindness had his manners been gentle, yet I now sturdily 
opposed him. Upon informing my friend of the negro’s 
behaviour, he replied, “He is no more than a dog; why do 
you put up with him?” My greatest danger arose from 
this negro, by his lies and artifices, making all the young 
people inimical to me. By these means my life was often 
in imminent danger. The other prisoner was given to a 
family of the same name, and he was well treated, though 
made to work, which was not irksome to him, being used 
to labour. 

My Indian friend had a principal share in the defeat 
of the American Army under St Clair three or four years 
after this period. He had one daughter about eighteen 
years of age, called Altowesa, of a very agreeable form and 
manners. She lived with a family related to her father, 
and only visited him occasionally. Some time after my 
captivity she and the woman in whose house she lived 
saved me from the uplifted hand of an Indian, who had his 
hand over me ready to strike the fatal blow with his toma- 
hawk. They struggled with him, and gave me time to es- 
cape and conceal myself. I shall in this place declare that 
during the whole of the time I was with the Indians I never 
once witnessed an indecent or improper action amongst any 
of the Indians, whether young or old. 

At the end of three weeks from my capture the whole 
village, having collected their horses and their peltry, began 
their journey towards the Wabash and Detroit. I travelled 
at my ease on foot, carrying an unbent bow in my hand. 
We seldom travelled more than fifteen or twenty miles a 
day, setting out after breakfast, about an hour after sun- 
rise, and encamping about the same time before sunset; 
and if we came to good hunting ground, reposed ourselves 
for the day. 

My dress consisted of a calico shirt, made by an In- 
dian woman, without a collar, which reached below the 
waist; a blanket over my shoulders, tied round the waist 
with the bark of a tree; a pair of good buckskin leggings, 
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which covered almost the thighs, given me by the great 
war-chief; a pair of moccasins, in which I had pieces of 
blue cloth to make my step easier; a breech cloth between 
my legs; a girdle around my waist; and a small round hat, 
in which the Indian placed a black ostrich feather by way 
of ornament (the smaller the hat the more fashionable). 
If we encamped at an earlier hour than usual, or remained 
a whole day in one place, which we were obliged sometimes 
to do on account of the rain (this being a remarkably rainy 
season), the Indian young men and women amused them- 
selves at a game of chance, played by sitting in a circle, 
holding a blanket open in the centre, in which a certain 
number of bits of wood, black on one side and white on the 
other, were thrown up, and according to the number of 
black or white sides which fell uppermost the game was 
reckoned. 

I tasted bread made of Indian corn but once or twice 
after leaving the village, but lived entirely on boiled or 
roasted flesh, without salt, but sometimes with dried herbs. 
We also met with a root which was found near the surface 
of the ground, resembling ginger in appearance, and warm 
and pleasant in taste. Dried venison with bear’s oil was 
reckoned a great dainty, and such I thought it. Sometimes 
we slept in the open air without any shelter; at other times 
under a bark covering. It was one continuous forest, at 
times pathless, and, at the best, but a path which none but 
an Indian could discern. But once in the space of a month 
did I see more of the heavens than was to be seen through 
the branches of the trees; and though the open space did 
not consist of more than twenty acres of natural meadow, 
I thought it a paradise. From the excessive rains that fell 
I here caught cold with a fever, but my friend in a day or 
two restored me by some draught he gave me; he also en- 
deavoured to persuade me that my restoration was also 
owing a great deal to his blowing his breath upon my fore- 
head with all his force, and repeating some words. Thus 
we travelled day after day towards the Wabash. We at 
length drew nigh to a village, where I was informed a great 
council was to be held concerning me, and for the examina- 
tion of my papers and letters. We encamped within five 
or six miles of it, and the next day my friend, the chief, ac- 
companied by half a dozen more Indians and myself, all 
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mounted on horseback, rode to the village where the coun- 
cil was to be held. On our way thither we put up a flock 
of wild turkeys. Having no firearms we hunted them 
down, and having caught a very large one, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, it was tied, alive, to my back as I rode, 
and thus we galloped to the village. 


Upon our arrival several chiefs, to the number of fifty 
or upwards, opened the council. My papers were read by 
an interpreter, a white man, who several years before had 
been taken prisoner. After much sober discussion, in which 
it was declared that I was an Englishman and not an Ameri- 
can, they broke up, after allowing my master to take me to 
Detroit, and there to receive my ransom. Towards the 
evening there was a dance of young women before the 
council house, to the beat of a drum and their voices. They 
made signs to me to join them, but my friend advised me 
not to go. I had by this time acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of their language, and began to understand them, as 
well as to make myself intelligible. My mistress, as I 
have before mentioned, loved her dish of tea. With the 
tea-paper I made a book, ™) stitched it with the bark of a 
tree, and with yellow ink of hickory ashes mixed with a lit- 
tle water, and a pen made with a turkey quill, I wrote down 
the Indian names of visible objects. The negro, in his 
moments of good humour, used to explain to me that which 
was difficult to understand. In this manner I wrote two 
little books, which I carried in a pcoket I had torn from my 
breeches, and wore round my waist tied by a piece of bark. 
Generally elm bark was used on such occasions, as it may 
be divided into numberless small strips, which are very 
strong. It was at this council I was informed that my gold 
repeating watch, ‘) chain, and seal were safe in the pos- 
session of a woman of this neighbourhood. Early next 
morning I went to her hut, about a mile distant. She 
showed it to me, and promised to keep it in safety for me 
till I was liberated and could redeem it. This accordingly 
happened, for in the course of the ensuing winter, when I 
was at Montreal, my watch, chain, &c., were restored to me 


1 This book still remains in good preservation, to testify to Mr. Ridout’s ingenuity. 
It is now in the possession of Mrs. Edgar, his grand-daughter. 


2 This watch is now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Ridout, C. E., Ottawa. 
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all in good condition (paying for the same about five 
guineas), and are now in my possession. 

We remained a day or two longer in this village than 
we otherwise would have done had it not been for a root 
found here somewhat resembling a potato, To me, who had 
but once tasted bread for six weeks, this root was a luxury. 
The bread I speak of had been made a few days before out 
of the remains of a little wheat in their possession. To 
make it into cakes, baked in the hot ashes, it went through 
the following process, in which I bore a part. In a wooden 
mortar made of the sassafras tree—a tough wood—about 
a quart of wheat was put at a time; then, being moistened 
with a little warm water, it was pounded with a wooden 
pestle till the husk separated; it was then sifted in a toler- 
ably fine sieve, made of small splits of wood; being then 
kneaded with a little water, it was placed upon the hot 
hearth, and covered with hot ashes until baked. 

We now resumed our journey, the party consisting of 
twenty men, thirty or forty women or children, and up- 
wards of twenty horses loaded. My master was the chief 
of this party, being all of his village. As the herbs began 
to cover the ground, the little path that there was, was 
hidden by them, and the Indians, skilled as they are, missed 
the direct route of the Wabash, or to that part of it called 
the White River. We travelled a day or two out of the 
way. However, we recovered it. In general, the weather 
was very rainy, which rose the rivulets higher than usual. 
One evening as we were about to encamp, we came to a 
morass, 200 or 300 yards wide, and desirous to encamp on 
the opposite side, the horses were driven into it; but they 
were so entangled with the mire, roots of trees, and water 
that the Indians were compelled to unload them, and con- 
vey their baggage on their shoulders through the swamp. 
It was nearly midnight before we got over. The Indians 
were exceedingly enraged, uttering their wrath against the 
Americans, who were, they said, the cause of their misfor- 
tunes. They saw I was alarmed, and took every means to 
ease my mind, saying they were only enraged against the 
Americans who had come to their village on the Scito River 
(which empties itself into the Ohio) the preceding autumn 
from Kentucky, and in time of profound peace, and by sur- 
prise, destroyed their village and many of their people, 
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their cattle, grain, and everything they could meet with, 
which treatment was the cause, they said, that the hatchet 
was raised against them. 

We continued to pursue our route by easy journeys. I 
remarked that our numbers daily diminished, but was told 
that the reason was that provisions began to be scarce, the 
woods not affording the usual quantities of wild animals. 
The small party I was with bore a share of this scarcity. 
We had killed two wild cats, and though not esteemed by 
the Indians as good food, they were acceptable at this time. 
At length our family, consisting of the chief, his wife, 
myself, and negro, travelled alone. In the usual manner 
we encamped early in the evening, and set forth again in 
the morning after breakfast. 

One delightful morning, as soon as the sun rose, my 
friend walked a few paces from this tent ( for occasionally 
he made use of a Russian sheeting one), and seemed to 
address himself to that glorious orb in a manner, style of 
words, and accent that I had not witnessed before. His 
manner was dignified and impressive. 

Having arrived within half a mile from the village, 
situated on the White River, which empties itself, six or 
seven miles down, into the Wabash, he directed us to stop, 
and went himself to the village to prepare for me, as I 
afterwards learnt, a good reception. At the place we stop- 
ped there were two poles, fifteen or twenty feet high, 
standing upright, the bark stripped off, the one painted red 
and the other black. They were called warpoles, and in- 
dicated that prisoners had been brought to that village. 

I should have mentioned that about a week after I had 
been made a prisoner several rich suits of clothes were 
brought to this village belonging to some French gentle- 
men, taken about the same part of the Ohio in which I had 
been captured. As they made resistance, all were killed. 
They proved to be three gentlemen—agriculturist, botanist, 
and mineralogist—about to explore the country. They had 
wintered three or four miles above Fort Pitt. I was ac- 
quainted with them, and once had thought of joining their 
party. 

In the course of an hour the chief returned and bade 
us follow him. He led me through the village. The In- 
dians presented themselves at their doors to lock at me, 
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but did not speak. Having crossed a river about 200 yards 
wide, flowing in a gentle stream about three feet deep over 
a fine gravelly bottom, we encamped on the other side, a 
small distance below the village. The rest of our village 
had arrived and encamped here before us. Amongst them 
was the white man, Baffington. The soil was very rich, 
and the scenery around delightful. A very small council- 
house was begun to be built at this place, in the construc- 
tion of which the Indians had employed much skill, ingen- 
uity, and taste. Here we were to plant corn, pumpkins, 
&c., for their winter’s food. After planting, we were to 
proceed, by the way of the Miami villages, a journey of 400 
or 500 miles. About sunset of the same day we arrived I 
heard the Indian war-whoop on the other side of the river 
at the village through which we had passed. The Indians 
of our party immediately concluded that a prisoner had 
been made and brought in. Some of our party went im- 
mediately to the village, and amongst them the negro. 
When he returned some time after he said it was a young 
man about twenty, of the name of Mitchell, who had been 
taken on the Ohio, together with his father, a Captain 
Mitchell, an American; that the father and son had been 
separated on the way, as they belonged to different nations; 
that it was probable the father would be liberated, but that 
the son had been given to a man who was determined to 
burn him at a village five or six miles distant, where the 
White River unites with the Wabash. I was also informed 
that the war raged exceedingly; that many prisoners had 
been taken by the Indians, who began to be enraged at the 
loss of some of their friends. Two or three days elapsed 
before I heard anything further of the poor young man, till 
one morning, about break of day, I was awakened by an old 
woman, the same who had struck me with a billet of wood, 
as before mentioned. She came to our hut and said the 
Virginian was to be burned. Seeing that I was alarmed, 
as I thought I was alluded to, she said it was the prisoner 
taken a few days before, and not I, whom they loved so 
much. 

Immediately my friend, his wife, and the negro left 
the hut and went to the opposite side of the river, and I was 
soon left alone in the camp. For some time I did not see 
any one moving, but about two hours after sunrise I per- 
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ceived several Indians assembled at the door of a house 
near the water’s side opposite to where I was, and soon 
after I saw the young man run out of the house naked, his 
ears having been cut off and his face painted black, the In- 
dians following with the war-whoop and song, driving him 
before them through a valley. They then ascended a hill 
a little lower down the stream, distant about 400 or 500 
yards. As soon as they gained the summit of the hill I 
heard the young man scream, and the Indians give a shout, 
I perceived a smoke, and judged that the fire was prepar- 
ing. After a short interval I heard the poor victim utter a 
dreadful shriek. It was repeated without intermission for 
a few minutes. The Indians shouted during the intervals 
of torture. I heard the groans of the poor sufferer, and 
then his shrieks recommenced under new tortures. These 
tortures, with remissions, continued about three hours, 
when his cries ceased. The Indians then returned. To ex- 
press my feelings during this scene would be impossible, 
and I began to think that my own fate might be similar. 
The Indians did not return till the afternoon. At the 
approach of evening they fired their guns, and with large 
twigs beat their wigwams on the tops and sides, shouting. 
I inquired of the negro what that meant. He said that it 
was to drive away the spirit of the prisoner they had burnt. 
The ceremony continued for three succeeding nights. The 
tent or hut in which I slept was covered with bark or poles; 
the sides were also covered in the same manner, but not 
the ends. The chief and his wife slept on a raised bed on 
one side of the fireplace, which was in the middle; I slept 
on the other side on a bear’s skin on a bench raised from 
the ground; and the negro, wrapped in a blanket, slept on 
the ground by the fire. During the night I was roused by 
the shrieks of the negro. Calling to him, he said he had 
been dreaming that the young man they had burnt had 
come to him in a menacing manner, and I asked him what 
injury he had done him to have been tortured by him. I 
soon found that my situation became dangerous, and that 
the Indian to whom poor Mitchell had been given wanted 
also to get me into his power. He used to beset the hut 
where I was, so that I was compelled to hide myself for 
many hours together under the banks of the river among 
the weeds to avoid him. I had crossed the river two or 
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three times with my friend and his family to prepare a 
spot of ground for their corn near the village. It was at 
one of these times the bloody-minded savage had seen me. 
At one time I was obliged to cross the river and fly for 
shelter to a house built of round logs near the spot where 
Mitchell had suffered. There I obtained some protection 
from an Indian chief named Papapaniwa. I was concealed 
from my enemies in this house by a curtain placed before 
me when they were in the house, for my friend was not 
sufficiently powerful to afford me protection. He was ad- 
vised, if he wished to save me, to set off immediately for 
Detroit. 

After three or four days my friend collected his 
horses and peltry, and, with his wife and negro, set off with 
me for Detroit by way of the Miami villages, where, I 
understood, was a trading port, several traders, English 
and French, living there. I was on horseback. We all 
soon entered the woods. The mosquitoes were so trouble- 
some that we got no rest night or day, notwithstanding 
the smoke we made to drive them away. After, I think, 
four days’ journey we arrived at a branch of the Miami 
River, much swollen with rain. We crossed it with diffi- 
culty, and encamped on a plain, where I saw several Indian 
huts scattered. I slept soundly that night, in the pleasing 
expectation that I was drawing near my deliverance. In 
the morning, as soon as it was day, my friend and his wife 
went out amongst their acquaintance. She returned in 
about an hour with the Indian who had burnt Mitchell, and 
who had followed me thither in the expectation of getting 
me into his power. I shuddered at seeing him. He and 
my mistress were each more than half drunk. They sat 
down upon the ground, fronting, and close to each other, 
relating their misfortunes, and crying and hugging one an- 
other as is their custom when drunk. 

I was standing behind him, and I soon discovered that 
their discourse was concerning me. She said many things 
in my favour, but to no purpose, and seeing him grow 
angry, she had sufficient recollection and kindness, as her 
arms were about his neck, to beckon to me, unobserved by 
him, to get out of his way. I waited not a second bidding, 
but where to go I knew not. I perceived that every one I 
met with was drunk. However, I took shelter in a house. 
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As soon as I entered I recognised my master’s daughter, 
and the woman she lived with, and was relating to them my 
perilous situation, when, to my great surprise and terror, 
the young man who had first laid his hand upon me in the 
boat now claimed me as his property by right of war. I 
endeavoured to escape, at which he lifted his tomahawk to 
kill me. The two women flew to my succour, and withheld 
his arm till I got out of the house. I immediately fled to 
the river, which was not far distant, and running under the 
bank, which was rather high, I perceived two sober Indians 
sitting. I ran and placed myself between them. They 
saw my terror. I related to them my situation as well as 
I was able. They were Delawares, whose village was in 
the neighbourhood. They said they would protect me. 
Whilst sitting between them I saw the Indian from whom 
I had just escaped, and who was called Black Fish, go down 
to the bank of the river, about 100 yards from where I was, 
apparently in quest of me. I pointed him out to the In- 
dians, and sat in great trepidation. At length, to my no 
small joy, he ascended the hill, and I saw him no more. In 
a few minutes after I perceived the white man who had 
announced to me my safety just after I had left the side of 
Mr. Purviance. I told him the danger I was in, upon which 
he promised he would get a horse and take me over the 
river to the house of the principal Shawanese chief, Great 
Snake, a mile or two down the river, and where I should be 
in safety. He left me for the purpose of getting a horse, 
and after some time I saw a man not far from where I was, 
on the same side, cross the river on horseback. To my 
great joy I perceived it was the white man( his name was 
Nash). 

Seeing him crossing I was afraid he was going to leave 
me, but it was only to try the ford. He soon returned, and 
came to me with the horse. I mounted before him, and 
after passing two or three drunken parties of Indians lying 
on the shore, we came to the ford and passed in safety. We 
then rode along on the other side, and passed a fine planta- 
tion well stocked with cattle belonging to a Shawanese chief 
called Blue Jacket. He commanded the party who after- 
wards vanquished the American General, St. Clair “) We 
soon came to the house of the Great Snake, who received me 
with kindness, and assured me of his protection. He was 
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an elderly man, robust, and rather corpulent. His wife a 
pretty, well-looking woman, nearly his age, walked 
very stately with a handsome staff with a gold head to it. 
He ordered a bear’s skin and blanket for me alongside his 
own bed, and till my departure, three days after, 
he treated me with the greatest kindness. During 
this time I was informed that another council would 
be held upon me, in which it was to be determined 
whether I should be permitted to be taken to Detroit and 
ransomed. The day accordingly came in which the council 
was to be held. The Indians having assembled, I was also 
conducted thither. The council was under the authority of 
a Captain John, a Shawanese chief, before whom my case 
was to be decided. One Simon Girty, an Indian interpreter, 
now living on the Detroit River, was present. I perceived 
that my master and friend was much dejected, and did not 
speak to me. Several women endeavoured to cheer me by 
saying I should not be hurt. The council was at length 
opened, and the Indian who had burned Mitchell contended 
for me. He insisted that I was a spy, and that I knew the 
whole country. Much was said, and my papers and letters 
were again brought forward, read, and explained. At 
length, after a cool and deliberate hearing, the chief pro- 
nounced my discharge, and told my friend that he might 
set out with me as soon as he chose. His eyes. sparkled 
with joy when relating the result of the deliberations of 
the council. He would have deferred our departure till 
the morrow, for the Indian traders who lived on the other 
side of the river, which also formed a junction here with 
the other two, had long expected me, but dared not inter- 
cede for me whilst my life was at issue. After urging him 
with all my power to set off immediately my friend got a 
canoe and took me over to the trader’s village, called Fort 
Miami; and both the English and French gentlemen were 
waiting with open arms to receive me, as they had been ac- 
quainted with the chief’s decision in my favour. The names 
of the English gentlemen of this place were Sharpe, Martin, 
Parkes, and Ironside. Mr. Sharpe conducted me to his 
house, gave me a shirt and Canadian frock and hat, trou- 
sers, and shoes. I remained here three days. It was here 
I found my Bible, several books, a German flute, and some 
few other articles; but a tortoise-shell box inlaid with 
pearl, in which was my mother’s wedding ring, and a gold 
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coin of the Emperor Nero (weight about four penny- 
weights), and in great perfection, given me by a lady was 
lost to me for ever. The coin had been found with many 
others in France. A French gentleman of the Miami lent 
my friend on my account his large canoe to carry us with 
the peltry to Detroit, distance about 250 miles by water. 
We embarked early on a Sunday morning, took in the 
peltry, his wife, myself, and negro, and descended the 
Miami River, taking also two Indian women, whom we were 
to put on shore at an Indian village two miles down the 
river. We did so, and proceeded. After descending about 
fifteen miles we stopped at a white man’s house, who was 
an interpreter among the Indians. I naturally spoke of my 
deliverance in terms of joy, but I thought he seemed not 
much to encourage my hopes, for he knew the dangers 
which yet surrounded me, whilst I was happily ignorant of 
them. On our way to the mouth of the Miami River, 
which empties itself into Lake Erie, we passed _ several 
parties of Indians returning from Detroit. They were 
generally drunk, and I was in continual terror until we 
separated. At length we got to the Falls, where there was 
a house belonging to a Captain M’Kee, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, and of a Mr. Elliot. They were 
not there, but we received kind treatment and victuals 
from the Indians of their respective families. Soon after 
leaving these houses we reached the lake, and after coast- 
ing the west end of it for about thirty-eight miles, we 
entered the Detroit River. A few miles up this river there 
was another house of Mr. Elliot’s. He did not happen to 
be at home, but we were kindly treated. The next day we 
ascended the River Detroit, and passed the night upon an 
island where there were several Indian families. Early 
the next morning, being Sunday, we arrived at Detroit. My 
friend introduced and presented me to Captain M’Kee, 
who received me with civility, and with whom I breakfast- 
ed. He then accompanied me to the commanding officer, 
Captain Wiseman of the 53rd Regiment, and introduced me 
to him. By this gentleman and by all the regiment I was 
received as a brother. A bed was provided for me in the 
Government House. I messed with the officers, and every 
one strove to do me acts of kindness. A Mr. Hughes, lieu- 
tenant of the regiment, gave me ten guineas for my 
pocket; a Captain Haughton gave me clothes; and a Mr. 
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Robinson, merchant, lent me £100 in New York currency; 
and as the 53rd were in a few days to descend to Montreal, 
they offered me a passage with them, which I gratefully 
accepted. 

Several gentlemen at Detroit invited me kindly to their 
houses—viz., Commodore Grant, Mr. Macomb, Doctor Har- 
fey, Mr. Oskin, and others. I think it was the Sunday of 
my arrival that I dined at Mr. Macomb’s. Whilst at din- 
ner, Mr. Parkes arrived from the Miami. His relation of 
what took place there after my departure convinced me 
that the hand of an Almighty Protector had guided and 
preserved me in all my dangers. He said that I had just 
left Mr. Sharpe’s house when a party of young Indians, 
with Black Fish at their head, came to the house in quest 
of me. He immediately said that I was his property, and 
that he would have me. Mr. Sharpe and Mrs. Parkes as- 
sured them I was not there. Black Fish insisted upon 
searching the house, which was permitted. Being disap- 
pointed in not finding me there, they searched other houses. 
Mr. Sharpe then told them I had gone away. “By which 
route?” said Black Fish in a rage. He was answered that 
I had gone up the river to St. Joseph’s. This delayed the 
time, and in the meanwhile God’s good Providence conduct- 
ed me in safety down the river, amongst unseen and unex- 
pected dangers, for at the village we first landed at, to put 
the two Indian women ashore, Black Fish and his party re- 
sided. Between Miami village and this place the river 
makes an angle, and the road is the chord of the angle. By 
this means we passed unobserved by Black Fish, who was 
on that road. The banks also at the lower village are steep. 

In a few days I embarked with the 53rd Regiment for 
Fort Erie. On my way to Niagara I saw the stupendous 
Falls of Niagara. At Niagara we continued two or three 
days, where I was kindly treated by Colonel Hunter, who 
then commanded a battalion of the 60th Regiment. This 
officer was afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada and Commander-in-Chief of both Canadas. 

About the middle of July 1788 I arrived at Montreal, 
where I received great civilities from St. John Johnston, 
Captain Grant, and many other gentlemen; and from Lord 
Dorchester at Quebec. 

In the year 1799 my friend Kakinathucca, accompanied 
by three more Shawanese chiefs, came to pay me a visit at 
my house in York town (Toronto). He regarded myself 
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and family with peculiar pleasure, and my wife and child- 
ren contemplated with great satisfaction the noble and good 
qualities of this worthy Indian. He died about the year 
1806 under the hospitable care of Matthew Elliot, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs at Amherstburgh at the entrance 
of the Detroit River. 

Amongst the many dangers I escaped I ought to men- 
tion the repeated attempts made by an Indian, a young 
man, at the instigation of the negro, to kill me. This be- 
haviour to me kept me always on my guard, but on my way 
from the Miami village to Detroit the negro informed me, 
without noticing the part he had taken, that the Indian 
had frequently attempted to kill me, but had so often been 
prevented and his plans frustrated that he declared he 
could not execute his purpose for that “The Great Spirit” 
evidently protected me. 

The idea the Indians had that I knew the country and 
the nations around took its rise from my showing them on 
the map of North America in Postlewaite’s ‘Dictionary’ 
that part where we then were together with the different 
nations inhabiting the country; and having a small com- 
pass, I noticed to them the direction which each respective 
nation bore from us. 

This compass was now in the possession of my master. 
Not being able to comprehend its actions, they called it a 
Manitou, by which they mean “a spirit” or something in- 
comprehensible and powerful. This happened when we lay 
encamped at the Natural Meadow, where I was attacked by 
fever. 

Nash told me that Mr. Purviance had been taken into 
the woods immediately after our sad parting, and there 
beat to death. Whether he offered resistance I could not 
learn. I have therefore ample cause for adoring that All- 
Powerful Being whose Providence watched over me on all 
occasions during my perilous abode among savages, for 
sparing a life so often doomed to apparently inevitable de- 
struction. 

This adventure, joined with other vicissitudes I had 
experienced, induced me to fix my residence in Canada, and 
at the writing here of “) (29th May 1811) I have the 
honour to serve His Majesty as Surveyor-General of Upper 
Canada. 


1 This narrative Mr. Ridout evidently compiled from his Diary,—a little book 
restored to him by the Indians, and now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Ridout, 
C. E., Ottawa. 











The Letters of Tarleton Bates 
1'795~ 1805 


By Mrs. Evert M. Davis 


In presenting extracts from these letters to the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the first object 
was to call attention to a valuable collection of data in re- 
gard to early Pittsburgh which had apparently escaped the 
notice of local historians. The original letters of this col- 
lection are deposited with the Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, and photostat copies, from which these notes are 
taken, are in the Burton Historical Collection of the De- 
troit Public Library. 

The extracts first selected arranged themselves so 
naturally into a romance, that the temptation to use it in 
that form was irresistible, especially as the story was one 
that had already been touched upon in previous articles in 
this magazine. Then, too, the freshness and naivete of 
the revelations are better enjoyed if the listener does not 
at first know of the inevitable tragedy which follows. 

That arrangement, however, is better suited to the 
quest of the dramatist or the novelist, or perhaps of the 
psychologist, than to the student of history. Therefore, 
instead of presenting the matter as in the paper read before 
the society (April 24, 1928), this article has been prepared 
going more fully into other details than the personal ones 
covered at that time. 

The first letter is dated at Pittsburgh, July 8, 1795, 
where the writer has evidently arrived after some wander- 
ings in other places, and an absence from home occasioned, 
or the occasion of, some disagreement with his father. 


Pittsburgh, July 8, 1795 
Dear Brother— 

I board at a very genteel house “) at half a guinea a 
week and 70c a dozen for washing. My wages are (includ- 
ing two rations) Thirty-five dols. per month. What I shall 
be able to put by of this I can only say will not equal my 
first expectations. I have thoughts of making the West- 
ern country my home, though it will be long, very long, 
before I can prevail upon myself to disavow that dear and 
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much revered appellation of A CITIZEN OF VIRGINIA. 
That I was born amongst freemen I thank my God - - and 
an American I am particularly grateful, but that I first 
breathed in VIRGINIA is my chiefest glory ...... desire 
to hear from my friends, relatives and fellow-citizens for I 
have not yet expatriated myself. 

I spent the Fourth very agreeably with about 45 per- 
sons at the Sign of the Bear ‘») -- fifteen toasts accompanied 
by the discharge of cannon were given and the day closed 
with harmony and a procession through the streets with 
three huzzas before almost every respectable house in 
town. 

I was some days ago very agreeably surprised by the 
appearance of Q. M. Woodson, (Quarter-Master Woodson), 
a perfect Virginian, in this place. He has been in the 
Quarter-Master General’s employ since last fall at 30$ and 
two rations, is now on his way to headquarters from Phila- 
delphia where he has been for three or four months. 

Being entirely in the dark with regard to your politics, 
I know of nothing more that I can communicate ....... 
(The address on the enveloping page, very much flourished, 
is - - “To Citizen Frederick Bates, Goochland Court House, 
Virginia ‘“) Via Philadelphia to Richmond, Virginia.’’) 

(a) a house, Dahlinger, 106, Onward Bates, p. 43 (Isaac 

Tal 
(b) Siew of the Black Bear, Dahlinger, 12, 13, 158. 


(c) Goochland Court House, 28 mi. west of Richmond, county seat 
of Goochland County, bounded on the south by the James River. 


Pittsburg (sic) November 9, 1796 
Dear Fred; 

By W. G.S. “), who arrived from Presqu’isle last night, 
we received the following manuscript intelligence ...... 
verbatim “From Niagara we learn that the packet arrived 
there from Kingston in that province on the 24th October 
with the dispatch containing information that the French 
with seven sail of the line and 5000 troops had taken posses- 
sion of the Isle of St. John’s in the Gulf of St. Lawrence.” 
a hae mob in Montreal. . . . Success to the rising republic 
of Canada..... I shall send to you by W. G. S. a small (ob- 
literated) for our uncle Frederick containing. ... . pair of 
Indian leggings, garters and moccasons (sic)—a belt I could 
not procure..... I have nothing to add which could be so 
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true as that I am, dear Frederick, sincerely yours, 
(This is directed to Frederick Bates, Postmaster, Goochland 
Court House. “)) 


(a) W. G. Sydnor, a neighbor, probably a connection, of the Bates 
family in Virginia. 

(b) Evidently Frederick had been appointed postmaster in the 
interim. In a later letter, Tarleton rallies Fred for charging 
for his letters. 


Pittsburg, March 10, 1795. 
My Dear Frederic— 
(Offers to send what “pittance” he can spare, for a 
certain purpose.) Small indeed. 100$ in addition to what 
Ensign Lewis ‘“) may have deposited, will be the extent. 


(a) Meriwether Lewis; a neighbor, evidently always an intimate 
friend. 


Pittsburg, April 7, 1797. 
(refers to some prospect for his brother) ........ 

This is a momentous era in politics. We appear to be 
at the portal of Janus’ Temple, but whether or not the doors 
will be cast open, I will not hazard an opinion. You know 
I am a Democrat, and have pronounced with enthusiastic 
(obliterated) success to the French... . but Iam an Ameri- 
can, and adore my country. “) 


(a) It is worthy of remark that Tarleton Bates never uses the 
term Democratic Republican, but always “Democrat” or 
“Demo”. He may be referring here to the French aggressions 
against American ships. 


June 19, 1797. 
ree before the cause of that asperity existed, I had a 
Father. . . .I may have been obstinate, Mliler “) unaccom- 
modating. 

{He comments on Cabell letters) 

... not disappointed at your remaining where you are till 
Christmas. At that time I have no doubt of being able to 
procure you business with the Q. M. or contractor, the first 
would be preferable, but I do not expect to have an option. 
About November, we can determine. (Studying French) I 
pay for tuition Ten Dollars a quarter and am attended 
every evening from 8 to 11, and on this time not even read- 
ing shall infringe until I am able to read without a diction- 
ary. ©) 
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Three princes of the house of Bourbon, sons to the late, 
the infamous Egalite, arrived here from the falls of the 
Ohio yesterday. The only one of them that is tolerably 
looking is almost a dwarf, the others small, crooked legs 
and knees, round shoulders, hard features. In short, I am 
not altogether certain that the man who was to say they are 
deformed would deserve to forfeit his veracity. If their 
minds are crooked as their bodies, it is lucky for France that 
they are no longer to fix manners of a nation. But as I 
have but just seen them on the street, I may have judged 
amiss. Some have supposed it possible that they are not 
really the sons of Orleans but I do not think it possible that 
any persons of their appearance would have dared to have 
(assumed?) the honor of being princes. 

They travel without state, are illy dressed, and I believe 
have but one valet between them. Yet though they have 
lost their paternal estate, their maternal is immense. ©) 
(a) Miller was evidently an influential friend of their father’s, 

and probably some connection. 

(b) All the young men of that day studied French. (Appleton’s 

Cycloped, Am. Biog. (Pike) Vol. V, p. 19. 


(c) An account of this visit is given in several local histories. For 
contrasting description, see Brackenridge, Recollections, p. 67. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 18, 1797. 
Subjoined, my dear Frederick, is the copy of a letter from 
the Deputy Q. M. G. at Detroit. As often as I have urged 
the subject of its contents, I must be excused in adding, I 
think this is an offer that demands immediate attention. 
Some of the advantages are mentioned in the annexed; but 
there are others, one of which is most weighty and would, 
was my inclination alone consulted, induce me to prefer that 
situation to mine here—It is that the Northwestern Terri- 
tory will very shortly make the 17th link in the Federal 
chain—of course persons of assiduity or a tolerable portion 
of abilities may rise with a rising State. 

Miller you say is devoted to your interest. He surely 
cannot object. Should Miller require a free-will offering, I 
will send you what you may agree upon as the price of your 
liberty..... early in October by way of Presqu’ile, so as not 
to have to go by way of Fort Washington to Detroit...... 
You have seen Pickering and Monroe’s correspondence. The 
latter writes well, if cuttingly ; Citizen Tim’s longest letter 
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is not written as he usually writes. 

My affections to the Belmont family and yourself. 
(a) — was the name of the family home in Goochland Co., 

a. 

Substance of letter from Matthew Ernest inclosed in pre- 
ceding: 

Your brother to come. The business will be nearly 
similar to that part of yours which relates to the Quarter- 
master department only, military stores entirely independ- 
ent here. Detroit is healthy, pleasant, and affords a good 
English society of both sexes, and a young man may acquire 
the French language in one or two years with great ease. 

Pay of clerk to assistant Q. M. G., 30$ per month and 

two rations, 53014 dolls. per annum .. . better than at 

Philadelphia because living is cheaper. 


August 25, 1797. 
Dear Brother; 

Will send by next post 200 $..... Q. M. G. brother-in- 
law to Capt. Ernest. U.S. Sloop Detroit to be at Presqu’ile 
in October—last trip this winter, of course after that time 
will be no way of getting to Detroit from this place except 
by a most disagreeable route. .... you seem to hint that 
even at Christmas you have to encounter the frowns of 
parental dogmatism. .. .. 


September 29, 1797. 
Marked “To be opened by 
Richard Bates if Fred- 
erick is absent.” 
Expected letters by two posts..... In a letter to the con- 
tractor ‘“) General Wilkinson says that a rebellion that 
actually exists at Kaskaskias (on the west of the Mississippi, 
40 or 50 miles above Ft. Massac) requires his presence. The 
numbers of the Kaskaskia settlement I do not know. It is 
of ancient date and principally French. I am told that two 
or three companies are gone upon this service. The con- 
tractor is ordered to provide at some point in its vicinity 
300 dayly (sic) rations. The attack on Fort Recovery is as 
stated in my last. There are now in Pittsburgh jail two 
Indians for the murder of one Clark on Beaver Creek, 30 
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or 40 miles from hence.... . This may possibly overtake you 
in Pittsburgh. 


(a) Col. James O’Hara, Standard Hist. Pgh. Wilson, p. 996 


Headquarters, Pittsburgh 
25 December, 1797. 
(Addressed to Frederick) 
(Bates, Quartermaster’s) 
(Office, Detroit. ) 
Merry Christmas to you, my dear Brother, and many New 
Years too, among your Galli-American fair at Detroit.... 
“The Ladies of Pittsburgh” gave a soiree (?) some days 
ago at which there were thirty-one ladies and near forty 
gentlemen. Capt. T. Lewis and J. Pierce’s companies are 
still here destined for the Mississippi—waiting for the will 
of God to depart. The three ci-devant Princes of Orleans 
with the Adj. Gen. of Dumouriez at the famous battle of 
Genappee (Jemapees) are here. They are bound to New 


Orleans. .... (For T. Lewis and J. Pierce, see Powell’s List, 
39, 38) 


9 o’clock, January 12, 1798 
nie I have sold your mare for nine months for 80$. 

You seem inclined to court the law. In this quarter her 
slaves (in their bills) have no regard for fee-bill, justice or 
moderation, these words being struck out of their vocabu- 
lary, and the words injustice and extortion inserted in their 
room. A young gentleman of the name of A___- talks of 
visiting your town as an attorney. He expected last fall a 
license to practice but was barred by a most preposterous 
law,—an excresence of British monopolizing spirit—which 
requires a certain number of years’ study. He is quite an 
ordinary genius, who in his pupilage (?) has caught the 
little manners of Brackenridge “) without acquiring a spark 
of his acuteness..... 


(a) Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Appleton’s Cyc. Biog. Vol. I, 345. 


February 19, 1798. 
I presume you have not yet had the temerity to fall in love 
with any of your handsome girls except on the principle of 
general admiration of the sex. Matrimony is a quicksand 
from which, once entangled, there is no extrication. 
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.... As for war, I think we shall not have it either with 
France or Spain or yet with England, and that the depreda- 
tions of our commerce will still continue as well by the first 
as by the last, I have no doubt. It is not simply a war with 
France that I dread but the strictest alliance with the 
Queen of Isles. This I believe to be the darling object of 
our Executive and if carried may shake the Union to the 
centre. 

I have thoughts of sending you two shirts by the first 
conveyance which I presume would be something cheaper 
than you could procure in Detroit. Will search the post- 
office for J. D. Hay, to whom present my respects. 


Pittsburgh, May 25, 1798. 
.... happy that shirts arrived opportunely - - Swift’s 
treatise not yet procured .. . Although I had heard of ruf- 
fles without a shirt, I had in fact no idea that there was 
any such thing, till the receipt of your (letter)......... 
Assiduity and attention to business promises wealth in due 
time, although you may perhaps be obliged to confine your- 
self to your rations and “live like a Frenchman”, and even 
wear ruffles without a shirt! You have caught, I see, the 
British phrase, the States. It is the opinion of many, the 
fear of most people, and the wish of some that the Dogs of 
War should be loosed and that WE should take exemplary 
vengeance on the infidel French, and the darling measure 
of these last would be an alliance, Offensive and Defensive 
with Mother Britain, bowed down with a weight of 450 mil- 
lions and tottering to her grave. My Creed is, make no 
more Treaties, that unnecessary causes of war and foreign 
influence (whether British or French is equally obnoxious) 
may be avoided. In case of war it is probable the Miss- 
issippi would be the scene of action; but it surely would be 
the extremest impolicy to leave the posts bordering on the 
Territory of our Amicable, Commercial and Navigating 
allies, the British, garrisoned only with subaltern’s com- 
oe 
On Saturday the nineteenth, precisely at 2 P. M., the first 
galley was launched at this place. It was said to be a very 
beautiful launch, she slid a most unusual distance, I believe 
126 feet. When she descends the river is not known, as it 
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depends more on the destinies than on man, for although 
she is not in a sailing state, neither is the water high 
enough to admit it. The General @) talks of leaving here 
for the Mississippi next week. It is probable Mrs. Wilkin- 
son moves with him, and I had supposed the Q. M. Gen. 
also. (©) 


(a) Brigadier General James Wilkinson, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the United States. See Craig, History Pgh, 


p. 285. 
(b) John Wilkins, Jr. 


July 13, 1798 
. ...+ Day before yesterday General Wilkins offered me the 
appointment of Q. M. at Natchez which I should have ac- 
cepted with avidity, and have started next week for that 
post, but Major Craig cannot part with me till September, 
and the Q. M. G. promises to make no permanent appoint- 
ment there till that time, so that I have expectations of 
leaving this within two months, and as I cannot properly 
provide myself with conveniences on the small matter of 
cash I can here raise, would be obliged to you for 100$ by 
the first safe hand. “) Lest I should have departed before 
its arrival it might be best to enclose it to my particular 
friend John Park ‘») who I believe will, in the interim, make 
me any advance that my exigency will require. Should, 
however, the Natchez business not fall to me, possibly I 
may be accomodated at Fort Washington, where a Q. 
Master will be wanted vice Cap. Harrison appointed Secre- 
tary of your Territory. “© 
(a) Frederick owed him $130.00. 


(b) Historical Gleanings, Parke, p. 354. 
(c) William Henry Harrison. 


Pittsburg, September 1, 1798. 
.... On the fifteenth I depart for Natchez. Transmit to 
my very good friend John Park 100 dolls. Expect letters 
from you before my departure. 


Pittsburg, September 2, 1798 
Captain Ernest “) arrived here last..... Friday morning 
I leave this in a small skiff for Fort Washington on my 
route to Natchez, the (torn) ....on horseback to Marietta, 
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whence we shall proceed (?) together. (If you knew 
French) Cap. Ernest could get you Prothonotaryship of 
Detroit. It is said Governor St. Clair intends removing 
but never a word of this because (torn ..) known there 
would be many candidates. 


(a) Captain Matthew Ernest, his brother’s friend and patron. See 
Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, Missouri Hist. Soc. Powell’s 
List, p. 36. 


Cincinnati, November 5, 1798 
You will doubtless, my dear friend, be astonished to hear 
that I am again in Pittsburg, or shall be before you see this. 
The cause is simple, Wilkins has deceived me. Has ap- 
pointed a Q. M. for the Mississippi and although in Pitts- 
burg, has not even condescended to drop me a line, but de- 
sired Craig to say he wished me to return. Craig has also 
added his own wishes and Col. O’Hara’s, which latter has 
in no inconsiderable degree influenced my decision. Prepar- 
ation for the journey has left me penniless, and my chagrin 
induces to curse myself, mankind and almost, with Job, to 
curse my God. Wilkin’s only object was to deprive me of 
business, no other reasonable excuse. 


Chilicothe, November 10, 1798. 


(Laments his situation) . . . . entire confidence I had in 
the Q. M. G. Iam at a loss what to do on my return to 
Pittsburg. (Has had a letter from Wilkins with attempted 
explanation, but does not credit it). 


This is an extremely handsome place with upwards of 
two hundred homes - - rapidly improving. John Suther- 
land “) is of my company and presents his compliments 
with my esteem. 


(a) Not identified. Farmer gives a James Sutherland in Detroit, 
there is reference to Joel Sutherland in Pa. affairs. May have 
been a son of Joel. Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. VI p. 1. 


Pittsburg, December 3, 1798. 
Arrived on 17th November. Q. M. G. Wilkins gave me the 
choice of yet going to Natchez as resident A. (Assistant) 
Q. M. or of going in the quality of paymaster for the de- 
partment there and returning immediately. I have, how- 
ever, engaged in the contractor’s service for one year upon 
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considerably lower terms than I had resolved, 300 dolls. 
and expenses. I reside in O’Hara’s family “) - - shall be 
in Philadelphia in about 7 weeks, in Martinsburg in Vir- 
ginia in February, and (if I can possibly steal so much 
time) at Belmont in March - - and here immediately there- 
after, and possibly the spring may put me in your presence. 
This would be a round, indeed, to me a pleasant one. I 
would not write you by En. (sign) Thompson “) - - I have 
seen none of yours subsequent to your departure for Ken- 
tucky. 

You will find astounding news in the enclosed paper “) 


What in 1794 would have clothed the American (public?) 
with mourning and dejection, has in 1798 excited mirth 
and festivity and lighted the streets of American towns 
with bon-fires. Electioneering has run high here. It has 
put frowns upon the faces of friends and produced jarring 
and distrust where amity and concord subsisted. Illiber- 
ality is the watchword and the influence of party para- 
mount to everything but an avidity after riches.... 

(a) The home of Col. O’Hara was the most elegant in town. Dahl- 
inger, 106. Miller, p. 13. 

(b) John W. Thompson and David Thompson were both Ensigns at 
this time. Powell, p. 38. 

(c) Pittsburg Gazette, Sept. 9, 1798, and following numbers record 


captures of French ships. See U. S. Political History, Goldwin 
Smith, p. 142-143. 


Pittsburg, Feb. 25, 1799. 
(Has had a letter from his brother Fleming) (Quotes from 
the letter): “Our father’s affairs are near a crisis to be 
dreaded.” (There are mortgages and several debts of 
which the family till now knew nothing, will take more 
than the estate). (Tarleton suggests that he and Fred- 
erick make up 100 dollars a year while they “continue 
single” to educate their younger brothers, James and Ed- 
ward.) 


Alas, our poor sisters! Our means, my dear brother, 
are small indeed but never let it be said that we have dis- 
honored humanity by forgetting them ........ 


Sometime since the Q. M. Gen. received orders to cause 
to be constructed, at this place, two gallies for the Miss- 
issippi, to carry a 24 pounder and some smaller guns - - 
whether 6’s, 4’s or swivels I do not know. The keel of one 
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of these boats is laid, but although they were designed to 
be in “their destined Element” in May at farthest I think 
the autumn may see them on ground. “) How far is it 
constitutional to form a navy by executive authority only, 
I leave you to determine. 


(a) Craig, 285. Pittsburg Gazette, March 30, 1799. 


Pittsburg, March 16, 1800. 

.... How otherwise could you omit to write for a whole 
year? ....From Natchez to this place I had a horrid time 
‘@) through a country horribly savage and almost impass- 
able. 

Your trips to Michilimackinac “) to Miamis and Fort 
eee 

On appointment of new prothonotary ©) here, I was 
engaged for half the profits to do the business. (little 
leisure) .... he confined to his bed, I attending his affairs 
by day, him at night .. has nearly worn me down. He 
must shortly recover or die, in the latter event, I have some 
hopes of succeeding. In other event, my wages are good. 

Yes, “the American Phoenix is no more”. “ Funeral 
honors have been everywhere paid to his memory. ©) It 
is hoped that his inestimable loss will be in some degree re- 
paired by the election of OUR illustrious Jefferson to the 
presidential chair. 


(a) See Delineations Am. Scenery & Character, J. J. Aububon p. 23 
to 24 


o 24, 

(b) Michigan History Mag. Vol. XII, p. 525, 526. 

(c) John C. Gilkieson, Dahlinger, 59, 163. Brackenridge Recollec- 
tions, 68, 69. 

(d) Ex-President Washington. 

(e) Pittsburg Gazette, January 11, 1800. 


Pittsburgh, August 17, 1800. 
.... You seem impressed with my ideas on the Secretary. 
Father is too partial and has too little influence. Pursue, 
I pray you, with all avidity, your studies of the law. (Will 
help him get lawbooks, etc.) 

I have no less wondered than you do at the invidious 
distinction of Democrat and Federalist, as if they were at 
variance .... (Sacrifice of principle to policy deplored) 
But unremitted endeavor can do all things. The ex-officer 
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was confessedly the worst prothonotary in the state - - he 
may be forgotten - - he would not have been continued by 
Governor Ross - - I am his successor “) ...... Brunot (?) 
acknowledges that I acted in the matter as a gentleman 
and in consequence has showed me the most marked polite- 
ness. ‘») I think that a uniform honest and honorable de- 
meanor may compel the esteem of your fellow-citizens even 
without sycophancy and false professions. 

Last Saturday, the Tree of Liberty - - and the leaves 
thereof shall be for the healing of the nations - - was plant- 
ed in Pittsburgh. I send you the first impress. It will 
keep fanned the mighty flame of party spirit that con- 
sumes us. Our party, I think, are gaining much ground 
.... Our Feds here, Ross (b b) Wilkins &c, will be nearly 
as much mortified at Adams’ election as at Jefferson’s. 
Amongst about ten officers at the camp three miles hence 
(c), only two dared to speak for the present constitution. 
They were Cap. Shoemaker “), and Lt. Pike ©). Your 
hopeful set from Detroit were amongst them. ‘) 

We have a meeting here day after tomorrow to say 
who shall have the hardihood to oppose Gallatin. ‘«) Major- 
General P. Nevil is proposed. They say they will run and 
elect although he says he will not be their dupe. They only 
intend to put him up by a defeat that John Woods may be 
elected - - as the new census takes place we will have a new 
district. ) 

(a) Pittsburg Gazette, April 19, 1800. (bb) James Ross, Ap.Cyc. Am. 


Biog. Vol. V. p. 329. 
(b) This name is not plain in the mss. For Brunot, see Dahlinger, 


. Ca 

(c) Gazette, Dec. 21, 1799; June 7, 1800; Nov. 7, 14, 1800. 

(d) Captain Peter Shoemaker, Tree of Liberty, Dec. 13, 1800. Coues’ 
Pike xxvii. 

(e) Zebulon Montgomery Pike, see Coue’s Pike, intro. Vol. I, p. xxv, 
XXVi. 

(f) See letters of Anthony Ernest, in Life and Papers of F. Bates. 

(g) Albert Gallatin, see Sept. 27, 1800. Tree of Liberty. 

(h) General John Woods, a leader of the Federalists in Pittsburg, 
Dahlinger 131. 


Pittsburg, Sept. 8, 1800. 
.... 219 recruits from Virginia arrived here last week 
under command of Cap. Claiborne “’. He with his com- 
pany of seventy men is in the Garrison. ) The residue of 
the 1st Reg. under Cap. Strong, ) go to Niagara. The 
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hundred Todd “) men from Detroit and the late garrison 
of Fort Fayette winter on the Ohio in our vicinity. Cap. 
Gray “) is going to Kentucky with Lt. Arbuckle “) to re- 
cruit, and my friend Lt. Lewis ‘), paymaster of the Ist (?) 
goes in a few days to Cincinnati, Wayne, your post, and if 
practicable to Mackinac, to pay the troops. Wilson ‘) has 
lately gone to Cincinnati for money for the troops here ‘) 
General Wilkinson will be here on the 26th inst. and con- 
tinue during the winter. Col. Strong has lately arrived 
from Cincinnati, and Cap. Visscher “) has gone to Wayne 
for Madame Hamtramck. ‘) 


It is doubtful whether or not we will have a voice in 
the Presidential election. Maryland too is in great fer- 
ment, the Highflyers are making exertions to get what they 
call a federal house of representatives in which case the 
assembly will choose the electors. The demos say they 
will elect by district. The violent on both sides are sanguine 
of success.. 


it is reported that Gt. Britain is in possession of 
Mobile and Pensacola, and have 10,000 from Jamaica for 
New Orleans. 


The bearer of this is waiting. Your ever devoted, 
(signature) 
P. S. Have you any views in which I can serve you 
through your Governor? I have some friends who are 
his. (See following letter for explanation of this P. S.) 
(see also Burton’s Early Detroit, p. 33) 


4a) F. H. Claiborne, Apleton’s Cyc. AM. Biog., Vol. I, 619. 
(b) Fort Fayette, see Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag. Vol X, 


p. 72. 

(c) Cap. Strong, Elijah Strong, Lt. 1797, Capt. 1802, Powell’ List, 
p. 38-40. 
Col. Strong, David Strong, Powell, 37, Coues’ Pike, Intro, xxvi 
d. Aug. 19, 1801. 

(d) Probably militia from Kentucky. 

(e) Archibald Gray (or Grey), Coues’ Pike, xxvii. 

(f) Matthew Arbuckle, Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. I, p. 86. 

(g) Meriwether Lewis, made Captain June 1, 1802, Powell’s List, p. 


40. 

(h) John Wilson, Coues’ Pike, xxvi, xxviii. 

(i) This seems ambiguous, possibly ‘here’ should be ‘there’ in the 
letter. 

(j) Nanning I. Visscher, Legacy of Historical Gleanings,, Vol I, 149. 
Coues’ Pike, xxvi, xxvii. 

(k) Wife of John Hamtramck, Lt. Col; Col., 1802. 
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Pittsburgh, September 21, 1800. 
.... We are likely to carry all our candidates in this dis- 
trict, - - Washington, Greene, Allegheny and the new coun- 
ties, Crawford &c - - for Gallatin, State Senator, J. Hamil- 
ton; Representatives in Assembly, I. Morton and Sam 
Ewalt; commissioner, Nat Irish; coroner, John Johnston; 
all good men and true. Gallatin says Pennsylvania will 
have a vote for President, and President Adams says he 
would rather Jefferson would be elected than C. C. Pinck- 
ney, - - that there is a formidable British party in America 
which he, Adams, has for years been combatting, and that 
he knows Jefferson would never be the dupe of that party. 
Adams also says the Feds - - meaning the Hamiltonians - - 
are now the greatest disorganizers, - - that had Hamilton 
been two years at the head of the 12 Regiments, the Union 
must have raised another army to disband those regiments 
- - and that we shall never be quiet till we have a mon- 
archy .... There is little change in North Carolina. (pre- 
dicts Democratic victory) .... But I pray you have com- 
passion on Mr. Brush, do not tell him this. @) Who? What 
is your amiable accomplished Ogilvy? ‘) I long to see him. 
If you have any views I probably can render you some 
service with Governor St. Clair if you make them known 
shortly as it is said that he is to be superceded by the 
Great Man whom you expected at Detroit in the Adams. 


(a Elijah Brush, Farmer’s Hist. Detroit, Vol II, p. 1031. 
(b) Not identified. 


Pittsburgh, July 20, 1801. 
Beautiful sash and dirk received (reference to a _ buffalo 


hide) .... Yes, I had applied but have had no answer, and 
Meriwether Lewis is silent though he promised to write 
weekly .... I cannot tell how the Mackinac business will 


go.I thought Mr. Henry ‘) seemed dumb-like when I in- 
quired of him what the collectorship would be worth. I 
had some thoughts of applying for it for you........ 


(a) James Henry of Detroit, Farmer’s Hist. Detroit, 26, 95 &c. 
Vol. I. 


Carlisle, January 18, 1802. 
I am here on my way to Baltimore via Philadelphia and 
Washington ....If you remember six beautiful martin 
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skins you sent me... .I had them dressed and presented 
them to the wife of my benefactor. “) Martin muffs and 
tippets are now all the fashion; . . . . send some more - - 
will cost in Philadelphia, merely because they are in the 
fashion, 150$. 

Two regiments of infantry fall. Col. Hamtramck will 
command. The officers will be retired by selection. If 
they were about evenly divided in politics it would seem an 
unfair way, but there can be no political selections. 


(a) Mrs. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, then living at Carlisle. 


Pittsburgh, July 21, 1803. 
...-+ Doctor Scott “ says you have egregiously mistaken 
the late circular instructions which he produced. 

I wrote you last week a statement of Christie’s ‘) 
business. My most intimate friends have treated me ill or 
are satisfied with my conduct except that it is considered 
rash to have slapped the jaws of any man who was in reput- 
able society, whatever J might think of him. I believe the 
acknowledgment was the least that Christie could accept 
or I give. He was insulted in the grossest possible man- 
ner and accepted what my friends considered, a slight ac- 
knowledgment, “that he was entitled to be treated as a 
gentleman”, if on no other grounds, because others treated 
him as such. But “I was too long” in what I did. It was 
two days. The friends of Mr. C. wished me to make ac- 
knowledgments, I sent (obscure), my friend, with author- 
ity to make them of a certain kind. I even wrote them at 
length, and they were afterward verbally altered, as my 
friend thought, without altering the sense. The time and 
manner of meeting had not been fixed, although I had 
given the most explicit directions to fix it at the earliest 
moment - - he had given pretty general notice by his im- 
mediately borrowing ladles to make bullets. 

I must again request you to ask of Mr. Henry the copy 
of Mr. Scull’s ) postcript. 

I have received a letter from Father . . . in great ill- 
health. 


(a) Dr. Hugh Scott, Postmaster at Pittsburgh, Dahlinger 96, 121, 
128 


(b) William Christy, Merchant, Dahlinger, 132. 
(c) John Scull, Editor of Pittsburg Gazette, Dahlinger, 133-4. 
(d) He was evidently by this time reconciled to his father. 
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Pittsburg, August 15, 1803. 
(Frederick has evidently written him, reproaching him for 
rashness in the Christy affair) ....I have long known, 
and since last September felt, that to fall under the malice 
of certain “Wise and Good” men of Pittsburg, is to have 
opened upon one the floodgates of falsehood, detraction and 
villainy, not simply of avowed enemies, but of professors 
of friendship. In the affairs with Christy and Woods and 
Haslett “) I have the approbation of myself and of all my 
friends who have expressed opinions except yourself; for 
my enemies I care not a rush, to obtain their approbation 
I must first forfeit my own. Mr. Mason, °) who was the 
friend of Mr. Christie, has assured my friend that he was 
in hopes the affair had been settled in such a manner as to 
prevent in a great degree those impertinent insinuations 
which prevail more or less on all similar occasions. 
As to the man “who professes friendship for us both”, 
a scoundrel’, a poltroon, and although you do 
not choose to give me his name, I may learn it and I may 
meet him, and I hope you will find yourself at liberty to 
show him the five last lines. ‘© 
Our father is in a very low state. “ 
(a) Henry Hazlett, rumored to have seconded Stewart in the final 
duel. See West. Pa. Hist. Mag. Vol. X, p. 76. 


(b) Not identified, possibly Isaac Meeson, who figured in the duel 
with Henry Baldwin, see Thurston, Allegheny’s Hundred Years, 
41. 


p. 
(c) Could this be a pun on the name of (James) May, of Detroit? 
(d) He died in 1805, 


Pittsburg, October 13, 1803. 
. Connor “) never had in his offer the situation of 
companion and guide to Cap. Lewis. On the contrary Cap. 
Clark ‘») of Louisville even in the former capacity had the 
first offer, and the only one except to Hook “) conditionally, 
and the high preference. As to the guide, Mr. Lewis had 
engaged an Indian interpreter from the interior of your 
territory or the Ohio state, whose name I do not know. It 
may be Connor. 
(He refers again to the duel) Sorry to have offended - - 
liars believed . . . . Scull and Henry of course may rest. I 
had a right to expect better treatment from my friend 
Jouett. “) I was civil to him and he has taken occasion to 
traduce me under the mask of friendship. 


—_ _—ee: 86a 
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I know little about your becoming a separate govern- 
ment. Lewis had not heard of it. 
(a) 'Coues’ Lewis & Clark, Vol. I, p. xxiv. (intro) 
(b) Capt. William Clarke of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
(c) Moses Hook Coue’s Lewis & Clark, Vol. I, p. lxx. (intro). 


(d) Jouett, Indian Agent at Detroit, Fuller, Economic & Social Be- 
ginnings of Michigan, p. 97, n. 4. 


Pittsburgh, January 28, 1804. 


I have given 1050$ cash for twenty acres of land on 
Grant’s Hill in sight of the borough. I have bought a don- 
ation tract of 200 acres for as many dollars with a little 
expense of brokerage and am to give 100$ for 7 acres of 
hill and 114 acres of bottom land below Robinson’s “) on 
the Allegheny River nearly opposite its confluence with 
the Ohio. These two last I consider very good bargains, 
and have bought four tracts for taxes which if valid are 
very good - - 800 acres for 200$. Mr. Harriott “) reports 
that you are doing very well -- and Mr. Lucas “) has 
written to this town that he wishes you may be appointed 
Secretary. Would think your chance about equal, 

We are carrying on here our old game. The federal 
ladies in meekness and modestry still refuse or decline to 
visit newcomers however respectable. The bank has gone 
into operation here. Messrs. Wilson “ and Smith ©) the 
cashier and teller, have families who have not been visited 
even by the ladies of the directors, ‘“) because “they came 
here in a strange way”. Mr. Wilson, the cashier, is a man 
about forty, respectable for his talents and his wealth, both 
are respectable for their high honor and integrity—their 
ladies are equally amiable and meritorious - - but, also, they 
are Democrats. They refused bringing letters of intro- 
duction, because they very justly considered that the very 
committal to their care of perhaps one-half million of 
money was of itself proof of their high standing in Phila- 
delphia and with the Bank of Pennsylvania which indeed 
is an aristocratic institution. But our ladies are of too 
high origin, they have too pure blood of ancestry flowing 
in their veins, to mix with any but patricians! I fear that 
we are fast becoming the reproach, the laughing stock, if 
not of the Union, at least of Pennsylvania. 
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Federalists muster at their balls 13 gentlemen, 18 
ladies. This year they have had a farce of pretending to 
permit the demos to participate. Some of them met to- 
gether and formed an assembly for the season and appoint- 
ed managers, without desiring our attendance. Afterwards 
certain persons - - not managers - - went round with a 
subscription paper to some of my friends but did not come 
to me. True a little before the first dance, a gentleman, 
by what authcrity I know not, for he was no manager, met 
me and said he should have the honor to wait on me the 
next day. On inquiring for what, he said with the sub- 
scription paper. I desired he would not. He did not, and 
they now make a distinction with respect to me, that I 
was not asked because I would not go. It is true I shouldn’t 
have gone, asked even in a proper way, but without any 
particular circumstances I should not have gone, asked as 
I was - - that is, asked by a person having no right, if I 
might be asked. But I tire you with minutiae. ‘) 


I was surprised to hear you acquit Mr. Sibley ™) of 
any duplicity in the affair of the Secretaryship after your 
information that he was the first to advise you to offer. 


(a) James Robinson, Dahlinger, p. 30. 

(b) From the other letters, evidently a merchant of Detroit. 

(c) J. B. C. Lucas, Ap. Cye. American Biog, Vol. IV, p. 49. 

(d) Thomas Wilson, Boucher, Hist. Pgh. Vol. II, p. 64. 

(e) Not definitely identified, probably soon succeeded by John Thaw 
who came here as chief clerk, Pgh. and the Pgh. Spirit, p. 258. 
Miller, Chronicles, p. 36. 

(f) List of directors, Standard Hist. Pgh., Wilson, p. 303, 

(g) This social item is given to support Cuming and Ashe in their 
estimates of Pittsburgh Society. 

(h) Solomon Sibley, Early Detroit, Burton, p. 48 Farmer’s Hist. 
Detroit, Vol. II, p. 1031. 

Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. V, p. 522. 


Pittsburg, February 6, 1804. 


.... Mr. Lucas informs me that he was the chairman 
of a select committee which has reported against the bill 
to divide the Indiana Territory, that it was again to be call- 
ed and that he hopes the division would take place .... by 
which I presume he will advocate your appointment, and I, 
now think you will succeed. I calculate upon the support 
of Ab. Baldwin “), O. Phelps ©) Smilie © and Lucas and 
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probably three others. Perhaps however there may be 
someone hungryer than you to provide for! 


(a) Abraham Baldwin, Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. I, p, 148. 
(b) Oliver Phelps, Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. IV, p. 752. 
(c) John Smilie, Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. V., p. 554. 


February 16, 1804 

.... The profits of my office will be diminished - - cal- 

culate it will never be much under 1000 dolls. This is no 

great salary. .... The Feds pretend to admire Gov. Mc- 

Kean and that they will support him against J. McClay 

who is the leader of the hotheads or Irish party - - good 
sense will triumph in election of Gov, McKean. 


Under the circumstances I will suffer you to bear a 
part of James’ “) education. Had intended to meet that 
expense by keeping no adjutant. Hopkins “) wishes me to 
send James to Princeton as the properest place for a lad of 
Genius tho unfortunate for one who is dull. Yale is my 
choice on account of cheapness and frugality of manners. 
It would not probably cost less at Princeton than 400$, 
and there are too many boys sent there to spend money and 
not to learn. I hope he will go in the fall. His present 
expenses I pay by piecemeal without much feeling it, and 
shall be able, I hope, to advance the first year at Yale. I 
can after that call on you for assistance. 


Mr. Lucas thinks Detroit may be set up. (Fred’s ap- 
pointment discussed) Audrain is considered. ©) You say 
Sibley and Henry both candidates. Sibley persuaded you 
and Henry induced Sibley to offer. This is strange, indeed 
My friend Henry Baldwin “) has written warmly on your 
behalf to several, particularly to his brother of the Senate. 


(a) James Bates, whom his brother had brought to Pittsburgh. 
See Onward Bates and Life and Papers of Frederick Bates. 
(b) Not positively identified, probably one of the junior army officers 
there were several of that name, Powell (40) gives Lt. Henry 
Hopkins, Md 

(c) Perhaps Peter Audrain, who had gone from Pittsburgh to De- 
troit. 
ae Dahlinger, p. 39, where it is misspelled, as in Adams’ Gal- 
atin. 

(d) Henry Baldwin was Tarleton’s most intimate friend. 

See Appleton’s Cyc. Am. Biog. Vol. I, p. 148. 
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January 14, 1805. 
Mr Lucas informs me the bill is reported, and Mr, Granger 
informs me the division of your territory will take place 
in the spring. ‘) 


(a) Mr. Granger was probably Gideon Granger, Postmaster General. 
Appleton’s Cyc. Am .Biog. Vol. II, p. 705. 


Pittsburg, May 10, 1805. 


Introducing your Chief Justice, Col. Huntingdon. (high 
2steem as a judge - - he and Tarleton acquainted for some- 
time) ©) 

We are just beginning our political violence. God 
knows when it will end. I have not time to amplify. Shall 
not be in Detroit this summer. Am going to Meadville 
next week. Expect my friend Henry Baldwin was mar- 
ried last Friday in Lancaster to Sally Ellicott © and that 
he will be here on Monday. 

Your Governor and Secretary are expected here 
weekly. ‘) 

(a) Probably Samuel Huntington, Appleton’s Vol, III, p. 327. 


(b) See Onward Bates, 43. 
(c) Governor Isaac Hull. 


Pittsburg, July 27, 1805. 

Your lottery ticket has drawn a prize of 20 dolls ...I 

have just made a bet of 200$ and exchanged notes on our 

election. If I lose my money I shall also lose my office. 

The feds may bark - - as a party they seem (remain?) 
neuter. 


Pittsburgh, September 14, 1805. 


(Inquiry for Charles Sweeney, brother of a man in Wash- 
ington county, and his estate on the Rush (Rouge?) River.) 

We go on at a great rate. McKean will be elected by 
between 10,000 and 20,000, and Duane will go to perdition. 
I ordered the Tree to be sent to you, and I have taken the 
Freeman’s Journal instead of the Aurora. ‘) 


(a) William Duane was the editor of the Aurora. 
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Pittsburg, October 17, 1805. 
. .. + We have carried McKean by about 5000, nearly 
the same as in 1799, though not the same persons. The 
feds acting nobly. I believe we will have a majority in 
both houses, certainly the lower. This saves Pennsyl- 
vania, saves the Union. We will probably have at Pitts- 
burgh a Supreme Court in Bank next spring which will add 
something to my profits. Wish you could get subscribers 
for the Tree - - it is a great object to make it a leading 
paper. How is your town, county, &c? Please write 
minutely. 
Yours, (signature) 


This is the last letter. Three months afterward, Tarle- 
ton Bates was killed in a duel on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela. The clearest account of the duel and of the polit- 
ical events which led up to it is contained in “Pittsburgh; a 
sketch of its early social life’, by Charles W. Dahlinger. A 
good account is also given in a manuscript by T. L. Rod- 
gers, entitled “The Last Duel in Pennsylvania,” and on file 
in Historical Hall. Accounts are given also in Onward 
Bates’ Bates et al of Virginia & Missouri, Chicago, 1914; 
while further particulars about the family are to be found 
in Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, edited by Thomas 
Maitland Marshall, St. Louis, 1926. 

None of the above letters of Tarleton Bates’ have been 
before published. There may be some mistakes, due to the 
fact that they were copied under some difficulties. They 
will serve to call attention to the wealth of material in the 
collection. Many were probably lost, and a great deal has 
been omitted here, especially of the personal details. 

It is remarkable that in none of those found does 
Tarleton Bates refer to Henry Marie Brackenridge, who 
speaks so affectionately of him. 

There are few mistakes in spelling in the letters 
though the h is left off or added to Pittsburgh as fancy 
seems to dictate. The abbreviation for Captain is always 
Cap., as it was abbreviated in speaking. 

The notes added to each letter do not represent much 
research, but may be of some value to those not familiar 
with the local characters or the men of that period. A 
very close relation with Detroit is shown, men well-known 
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in the one place were as familiar to the people of the other 
town. The social importance of the army is emphasized. 
Some light may be gained on national as on local politics. 


The letters in answer to these seem to have disappear- 
ed. It is a great loss, as the one would have explained the 
other. But much of value and interest could be supplied 
by careful study. 
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The Last Duel in Pennsylvania 


By T. L. RopGERs* 


This recalls a tragedy enacted in Pittsburgh and which 
culminated in the death of Tarleton Bates in January, 1806. 
Bates was a young man of great promise and prominent at 
that time. He was about 28 years of age, and a Virginian 
by birth. He was prothonotary of the county of Allegheny, 
which was and is one of the most important county offices, 
and was one of the leaders of the “Jeffersonian Democracy” 
of this vicinity. One of his brothers was the afterwards 
celebrated Edward Bates of Missouri, Attorney-General of 
the United States during the administration of President 
Lincoln. Another brother was Frederick Bates, the first 
Governor of the Territory of Missouri. Bates’ antagonist 
was a young man named Thomas Stewart, about whom lit- 
tle information can be found, except that he was a partner 
in a small store in Pittsburgh for the sale of dry-goods and 
groceries. The origin of the trouble leading to this event 
may be traced to the violent newspaper controversies of 
that day. The “Democratic”, or as it was generally called, 
“The Republican”, party at that time had for several years 
carried all before it in this state. The “Federalist” party, 
formerly so strong under the leadership of Washington and 
Hamilton, who were both dead at the time, was in a state of 
hopeless collapse. History repeats itself always, and this 
great success of the party was followed by dissensions 
within itself. The spoils of office were not sufficient to 
satisfy all, and a faction whose organ was a paper called 
“The Commonwealth”, was formed in this vicinity. The 
columns of this sheet teemed with abuse of the regular Jef- 
fersonians, who were styled “Quids”. The origin of this 
designation is wrapped in obscurity.** 

The most conspicuous members of the regular Jeffer- 
son party in the county at this time, 1804 and 1805, seem 
to have been Henry Baldwin, Tarleton Bates and Walter 
Forward, the latter having been editor of the “Tree of Lib- 
erty” the regular Democratic organ. Henry Baldwin at- 
tained later eminence as Judge of the Supreme Court of 


*The late Thos. L. Rodgers was for several years President of 
The Historical Society of W. Pa. 


**(From quid tertium, a third something. Dictionary American 
Politics, p. 335. The Quids were the followers of Randolph, who 
seceded, not the regulars). 
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the United States, and Walter Forward also became a great 
lawyer in after years, and was minister to Denmark at one 
time. The opposition paper, under the conduct of a young 
man named Pentland, was unsparing in its attacks on these 
men, and finally Bates was provoked into making a personal 
assault on the editor, who promptly sought safety in flight. 
Bates a day or so afterward, inserted a card in the “Tree 
of Liberty”, of which he was an associate editor, giving 
his version of the occurrence, and saying that he had been 
traduced, and also his father and grandfather, so often in 
the pages of “The Commonwealth” that he had been pro- 
voked into correcting “The licentiousness of the press with 
the liberty of the cudgel”. He also stated in his card that 
the editor had challenged him, but that he would pay no 
attention to it, as he considered the editor as merely an 
“apprentice” and of no social standing. 

This was not, unfortunately, the end of the matter, 
for it would appear that the clique of personal and political 
enemies who had inspired these attacks on Bates and his 
associates succeeded in putting forward the obscure in- 
dividual, Stewart, as another challenger in place of the 
editor. This challenge was accepted, and on the afternoon 
of January 8, 1806 the parties went out to about where 
Craft Avenue is now located in Oakland. They were placed 
at a distance of 12 paces apart, and fought with pistols. 
The first fire was ineffective, but at the second fire Bates 
fell, shot through the body, and died within an hour. His 
friend, Walter Forward, wrote a few days after: 

“Thus perished one of the best of men, who by a long 
series of systematic persecution was drawn to this dreadful 
fate. The public has lost an invaluable servant, society 
one of its brightest ornaments, the poor their best friend.” 

This was high encomium, but was fully deserved. The 
funeral of Tarleton Bates was attended by the largest as- 
semblage ever seen in Pittsburgh until that time. The in- 
terment was in the burying ground of the old Trinity 
Church, where his remains rest unmarked and unknown. 
The excitement from this tragic event was intense in this 
place. Stewart fled to Baltimore and never returned, and 
another person who it is supposed was his second, and who 
afterward became a prominent lawyer and politician, found 
it was necessary to fly for refuge in the house of a friend 
where he was concealed in a stable or barn for several 
weeks. As was expressed at the time, “he would have been 
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torn to pieces” if he had been found on the streets immed- 
iately after the duel. A pathetic incident was related to 
the writer by an aged lady of Pittsburgh. She says her 
mother often told her of Mr. Bates calling at her house on 
the morning of the fatal day and bidding the family “good- 
bye”. They expressed great regret, and asked where he 
was going but he did not answer them. Perhaps he had a pre- 
sentiment that this was his last journey as it proved to be. 
On the evening of that day, the last-mentioned lady, Mrs. 
Sarah Collins, wife of a prominent lawyer here, was at a 
small dinner party, when the dreadful news came of the 
tragic death of Tarleton Bates, who was a general favorite 
in social and business circles of the town. The news was a 
terrible shock to all present, and explained the mysterious 
leavetaking of the morning. 

Bates’ “last will and testament” is on record in the 
register’s office in the court house of Allegheny County, 
dated January 7, 1806, the day before he was killed and 
reads as follows: 

“This is my last will. I constitute Henry Baldwin, my 
very dear friend, my sole executor. He is to sell all my es- 
tate, real and personal, except my watch. The last I give 
to him with any money he may be indebted to me. With 
the proceeds of my estate he is to pay first my debts, and 
burn my body or at least bury it without any direction. 
Next to support James at school, to finish his education by 
the study of law at Litchfield, if there be a sufficiency; 
otherwise my brother Frederick will make up the defic- 
iency. And my residue is to go to my adored mother. 
Signed, being written wholly by myself, this 7th day of 
January, 1806.” 

There were no witnesses and the paper was found among 
his effects after his death. On January 11th, John Wood 
and Thomas Collins testified before Register Samuel Jones 
that they knew and identified the writing of Bates, and 
Baldwin was made executor. Tarleton Bates was a high 
official of the Masonic order in Pittsburgh, and lieutenant 
of the military company of the city. 

Note. According to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, Frederick Bates was appointed by President Jefferson in 
1805, first U. S. Judge for the Territory of Michigan, was afterward 


Secretary of the Territory of Missouri, and was governor of the 
State from 1824 to 1826. 


Edward Bates was a candidate for President in the convention 
that nominated Lincoln. Vol. i, page 193. 














From THE COMMONWEALTH, Pittsburgh, 
January 15, 1806. 


Duel. The following particulars of the late duel are 
extracted from The Pittsburgh Gazette of yesterday. From 
motives of delicacy, we decline, at present, making any re- 
marks on the subject—reports, however, injurious to the 
character of the editor, and entirely destitute of founda- 
tion, having gone abroad, and been seized upon with avid- 
ity, by his political enemies, to blast his reputation—a vin- 
dication of his conduct will shortly be given to the public— 
until then he requests a suspension of public opinion. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 11, 1806 
Mr. Scull... .A friend of the gentlemen who were seconds 
to Mr. Bates and Mr. Stewart, in the duel which lately oc- 
curred, to prevent improper representations of that affair, 
requests you to insert the following statement, which he 
believes will be approved of by them both. 

A duel took place on Wednesday the 8th inst. between 
Tarleton Bates, Esq. and Mr. Thomas Stewart, merchant, 
both of this place. The latter thought proper to require of 
Mr. Bates an apology for what he considered improper ex- 
pressions, respecting him, in a publication by Mr. Bates 
which appeared the day before in the TREE OF LIBERTY. 
No apology having been made, or agreed to, the parties, 
each attended by a friend, met near the Monongahela 
River, three miles from town. Previous to their positions 
being taken on the ground, the friend of Mr. Stewart men- 
tioned an apology, which would be accepted -- but as it was 
the same in substance as had been proposed before and as 
it had been perfectly well understood before the parties 
went to the ground that no apology would be made by Mr. 
Bates, he rejected it. The distance (ten steps) was then 
measured, and the pistols loaded by the seconds in the 
presence of each other. They each fired twice. In the in- 
terval between the first and second fire, no proposition of 
adjustment was made. The second fire proved fatal to Mr. 
Bates, who received the ball of his antagonist’s pistol, in 
the upper part of his breast, and expired in an hour. 

The behaviour of the principals on the ground was 
perfectly calm and undaunted, and this unfortunate trans- 
action was conducted in conformity to the arrangements, 
which had been previously made, and to the strictest rules 
of honor. 
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Conrad Weiser 


By E. JOHN LONG 


One hundred and thirty-five years ago George Wash- 
ington, standing before the grave of his friend Conrad 
Weiser, made a prophecy. Of the “ambassador to the 
Indian tribes of North America”, the man who played such 
an important part in bringing about the ascendency of the 
Anglo-Saxon world in the vast wilderness beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, the first President said, “Posterity will not for- 
get his services.” 

On September 1, 1928, at Womelsdorf, near Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Washington’s prophecy was fulfilled. On 
this date Governor John 8S. Fisher of Pennsylvania, and 
others, dedicated a twenty-five acre memorial park contain- 
ing the Weiser homestead, the Weiser family burial plot, 
and the graves of a few Indian chiefs who asked to be bur- 
ied near their white man friend. 

Conrad Weiser, in whose honor the memorial park was 
dedicated, is one of the unsung heroes of the troubled 
period, preceding the Revolution, when the English and 
French forces in America were engaged in a great struggle 
for a continent. The balance of power, it was realized by 
the leaders of each side, lay with the great Indian tribes, 
some of them fairly well organized nations and confed- 
eracies in themselves. The friendship and favor of the 
aboriginals was assiduously courted by gifts of firearms 
and rum, by marriages between white men and Indian 
“princesses”, by promises of plunder, and by any other 
means or agents that were found effective. 

But the Indians spoke a strange language, and their 
ways were not the ways of the white man. Their favors 
did not always go to the side which could outweigh the 
other in generosity. The English, while anxious to have 
the Indians as allies, despised them. They refused to learn 
their language and often made no effort to conceal the real 
state of their feelings toward them. The French, on the 
other hand, quickly adapted themselves to the Indians’ 
customs, learned their languages, used their metaphors, 
and thereby gained their confidence, and, what was more 
important at the time, their trade and title to their lands. 
Rich western provinces were slipping away from the Eng- 
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lish colonies, and the French explorers and missionaries 
were rapidly opening up the Ohio and the Great Lakes 
regions to French trade when Conrad Weiser came into the 
service of Penn’s Colony. 

A native of Herrenberg, Germany, Conrad Weiser ar- 
rived in this country when he was fourteen years old. The 
family settled in Schoharie, New York State, where they 
made friends with Quagnant, chief of the neighboring Mo- 
hawk nation. At the invitation of Quagnant the youthful 
Weiser went to live with the Indians. He remained with 
Quagnant for eight months, learning the Iroquois lang- 
uages and customs thoroughly. He endured many hard- 
ships and privations and in the end was adopted by the Mo- 
hawks as a son of that nation. 

Upon his return to his father’s house he became an 
interpreter, conducting petty matters of trade and equity, 
and schooling himself for more important work as a mid- 
dleman between the Indians and the whites. In 1729, he 
brought his wife and five children to Pennsylvania, settling 
in the Tulpehocken valley on the land which was set aside 
September 1 as a memorial park. 

It was as a resident of Pennsylvania that Conrad 
Weiser came into prominence as an interpreter and good 
will embassador among the Indians. At the time he took 
up his residence in the valley of the Tulpehocken, the 
tribes of Pennsylvania and of neighboring states were in a 
state of internal turmoil. The Delaware tribes had lost 
their former prestige and the powerful Six Nations, or 
Iroquois, were denying the right of the Delaware tribes to 
sell land to the whites in parts of Pennsylvania which had 
been the acknowledged territory of the Delawares. The 
policy of the Pennsylvania government in regard to the In- 
dians had been from the first one of placation. A strip of 
unused land had long remained between the most westerly 
frontier posts and the most eastern claims of the Indians. 
The land settled by the Weisers, and by other German im- 
migrants from New York state, was in this strip and some 
of the settlements were not free from Indian claims. 

The Iroquois, sensing their importance as part of the 
balance of power between the French and the English, saw 
that their Confederacy might, if skillfully directed, play 
one European power against the other, greatly to its own 
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advantage. While the Iroquois had not shown any open 
friendliness to either side, the Shawnees had removed to 
the Allegheny valley and placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the French. Abuses of the liquor traffic between 
the whites of each faction and the Indians also tended to 
aggrevate the situation. 

Governor Gordon of Pennsylvania decided, therefore, 
to arrange a treaty with the Six Nations. At a council 
held in Philadelphia on August 16, 1731, plans were made 
“to renew and maintain the same goodwill and friendship 
for the Indian Nations which the Honorable William Penn 
always expressed to them in his lifetime” and to prevail 
upon the Six Nations to hold the Shawnees in their alleg- 
iance to the English. Shikellamy, an Oneida chieftain, 
was sent by the Governor to invite the chiefs of the Six 
Nations to Philadelphia. 

On his return trip to Philadelphia, with promises that 
the chiefs would meet the Governor the following spring, 
Shikellamy stopped at the home of Conrad Weiser and was 
impressed with his knowledge of Indian languages and 
ways. He prevailed upon Weiser to accompany him to 
Philadelphia, where he introduced him to Governor Gordon 
as “an adopted son of the Mohawk Nation.” The private 
conference that followed Shikellamy’s return on December 
10, 1731, marked Weiser’s first official connection with the 
Indian affairs of Pennsylvania, and the beginning of an 
eventful and unusual diplomatic career. 

When the deputies and chiefs of the Six Nations fin- 
ally arrived in Philadelphia on August 18, 1732, many 
problems confronted the two sides. The French had gain- 
ed the friendship of the Shawnees in the Ohio valley, and 
other tribes were complaining bitterly about the great 
quantities of rum brought to them by the English traders. 

Conrad Weiser at this conference acted not only as an 
interpreter but it was through him that Secretary James 
Logan obtained valuable information which aided him in 
drafting a treaty which was greatly to the advantage of 
the English. The Six Nations agreed to induce the Shaw- 
nees to return to a large tract of land on the west side of 
the Susquehanna near Paxtang, and to convince them that 
the Shawnees should not “look to the Ohio, but turn their 
faces to us”. They agreed to send messengers to those Del- 
aware tribesmen who had fled to the Ohio valley and to in- 
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vite them to come back in peace. The Six Nations assured 
the Colony that they had no great faith in the Governor of 
Canada, or in the French, who had deceived them. At the 
close of the conference the chiefs made a specific request 
that Conrad Weiser be retained as official interpreter at all 
future conferences, which request was readily acceded to 
by the Pennsylvania authorities. 

It is significant to note that previous to 1731 all the 
negotiations with the great Iroquois tribes had been con- 
ducted at Albany. When the presence of so able an in- 
terpreter and diplomat as Weiser became known, treaty 
making was transferred to Pennsylvania soil. For the 
next seventeen years Conrad Weiser acted as official in- 
terpreter by appointment of the Pennsylvania Council, par- 
ticipating in almost every important negotiation with the 
Indians during that period. He acquired a most compre- 
hensive knowledge of the habits, customs, idioms, and 
political contentions of not only the big Indian nations, but 
also of many of the lesser tribes of the surrounding states. 

In 1748, one Colonel George Croghan, likewise a diplo- 
mat and interpreter among the Indians, brought word 
that some of the tribes of the Ohio and Lake Erie regions 
were waning in their affiliations with the French, some of 
the tribes openly hinting that they wished an affiliation 
with the English. The colonies of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland immediately made plans to take advantage 
of the situation. But the tribes of the west were not as 
well organized as were the Iroquois. Leaders could not be 
invited to Philadelphia to settle matters in parliamentary 
fashion. An ambassador must be sent to deal with them 
in their own country. 

Conrad Weiser’s training and experience immediately 
brought his name to the fore among those considered as 
messengers of good will to the tribes of the West. With 
many gifts and a letter of instructions from Anthony Palm- 
er, president of the Pennsylvania Council, Weiser struck 
out over the mountains for Logtown, the most important 
trading post in the Ohio country at that time, a primitive 
settlement a few miles down the Ohio from the forks where 
the French were later to erect Fort Duquesne. 

Croghan was dispatched ahead to extend an invitation 
to all the tribes of the district to gather to hear the mes- 
senger from the great English white fathers and to receive 
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the bounty which he was sending as a token of good will 
and peace. The number of tribesmen and the distance from 
which some of them came to attend the conference exceed- 
ed even the expectations of the Pennsylvania Council. For 
several days Indian orators recited their grievances and 
outlined to the good will ambassador the things which they 
believed were their just dues. Weiser with eloquence and 
tact praised the power and the good intentions of the Eng- 
lish and depreciated the resources of the French. He con- 
trasted their treatment of the Indians with that of the 
English. Wampum belts were exchanged and the founda- 
tion of a spirit of friendliness was laid which was only 
temporarily undermined in later years. In the distribution 
of blankets, clothing, weapons and trinkets Weiser dis- 
played proper discrimination, sending the delegates home 
pleased and deeply impressed. 

Upon his return to the east Conrad Weiser continued 
to act as an interpreter for some time, but with the Indians 
along the borders pacified by his own diplomacy there was 
little work of importance to negotiate with them. In 1750 
he built a house in Reading and opened the first store in the 
settlement. In the course of a visit to his country place in 
Womelsdorf, July 13, 1760, he died, following a sudden and 
violent colic. He was the father of fifteen children, of 
whom seven and his widow survived him. Weiser was as 
much lamented by the Indians as he was by the Colonies. 
One Iroquois chieftain, commenting on his death, said: “We 
are at a loss, and sit in darkness.” C. Hale Sipe, in his 
“The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania” says of Weiser, “If all 
white men had been as just to the Indians as was this 
sturdy German, the history of the advance of civilization in 
America undoubtedly would not contain so many bloody 
chapters.” 

The memorial park dedicated September 1 faces the 
William Penn Highway (U.S. route No. 22). Two pillared 
gateways give entrance to the plot, which contains the old 
stone Colonial mansion, handsomely restored, and embel- 
lished with walks and gardens, a mirror pool, and, in a more 
distant part of the grounds, a pavilion for tourists’ observa- 
tion. On the grounds, also, are three monuments, one dedi- 
cated to the memory of Conrad Weiser, another to the In- 
dian chief Shikellamy, and the third to the heroes and 
pioneers of the Tulpehocken valley. 


























Notes and Queries 


FORBES ROAD—Letter from Dr. Donehoo. 


When at the recent meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, it was my 
pleasure to mect the Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., who is the pro- 
fessor of history at Saint Vincent Arch-Abbey, at Latrobe. Father 
Fellner was with the party of “Path Finders” who were tracing the 
course of the Forbes Road in 1910. He is deeply interested in the 
history of the early settlement of “Old Westmoreland”, as Saint 
Vincent’s occupies the ground through which the Forbes Road ran 
and is in the immediate vicinity of old Unity Presbyterian Church. 


Father Fellner told the writer at this meeting that he had 
recently come into possession of a valuable document, which helps 
to solve the problem as to the course of the Forbes Road through 
that section of Westmoreland. Since returning home I wrote Father 
Fellner, asking him for a copy of this document, This, he has 
kindly sent to me. 


The tract of land mentioned in this “Military Grant” is now 
a part of the monastery property near Beatty station. Father 
Fellner received the original grant from John Hunter, the great- 
grandson of Joseph Hunter, who purchased the land from John 
Fraser. 


This is one of the earliest “Military Grants” west of the moun- 
tains. The following is a copy of the original, which is now in the 
Archives of Saint Vincent Arch-Abbey. 


“To John Fraser of Bedford. 


“Whereas it appears that the Commanding Officer at this post has 
been authorized to give permissions to sundry persons, to settle on 
different stages on the Roads leading to Fort Pitt, for the better 
accommodating and supplying his Majesties Troops employed on 
this communication, I do therefore permit you to settle and improve 
at a certain place above Fort Ligonier known by the name of the 
Fourteen Mile Run two miles above a claim of Patrick Harfords. 
Thereon to build and improve for your own private use and advan- 
tage as soon as your conveniency suits, in consideration of which 
grant from the Crown you are to pay an acknowledgement Twenty 
Shillings Sterling per Annum Ground rent if demanded, given under 
my Hand and Seal at Fort Pitt this 10th. day of February in the 
Year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty six and in the Sixth 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereigne Lord George the Third King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc. etc. 


Will. McMurray Capt. 
in the 42nd. Regt. 


Captain William McMurray, who signed this document, was one of 
the officers in the 42nd. Highlanders, known as the “Black Watch”, 
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which took such a prominent part in the expedition of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet and in the Batile of Bushy Run. He was evidently 
in command at Fort Pitt in February 1766, when this “permission” 
was granted to John Fraser. 

Geo, P. Donehoo. 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR the main building of the College of 
William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., occupied by Federal 
troops, was burned, and the library was scattered. In some in- 
stances Federal soldiers picked up books and documents and carried 
them away as souveniers, and such have been found still in the 
possession of Northern families. In connection with the interesting 
work of architectural restoration now going en at Williamsburg, 
both architects and librarian would be glad of information regarding 
any such possessions. Documents showing anything of past condi- 
tions of Williamsburg buildings will be especially welcome. Address 
Dr. Earl G. Swem, Librarian, College of William and Mary, Wiliams- 
burg, Va. 





BACK NUMBERS— 


The office of our Society has a call for some copies of the 
issues of January 1918, Vol. 1, No. 1 and January 1919, Vol. 2 No. 1. 
also January 1921 and 1927. October 1919 and 1924 of which issues 
our supply is exhausted. If any of our readers have copies of these 
which they do not care to retain, a favor will be conferred upon us 
if they will mail such copies to The Historical Society of Western 
Penna., Bigelow Boulevard, Parkman Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















List of Articles Presented to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania 


440—Frame 35x25)2 Engraving 1819 
The British Surrendering their Arms to General Washington 
after their Defeat at York Town in Virginia October 1781, To 
the Defenders of American Independence, this Print is most 
respectfully inscribed by their fellow citizens. Officers men- 
tioned, Lincoln—Rochambeau—Hamilton—Washington—Knox— 
DeLauzen— Nelson— LaFayette— Tarleton— Cornwallis—Aber- 
crombie—O’Harra—Symmonds—Dundas—Chewton—- 
Drawn by John Francis Renault—Engraved by Tanner, Val- 
lance, Co, Entered according to Act of Congress the 28th day 
of January 1819. John Francis Renault, Assistant Secretary 
to the Count DeGrasse and Engineer to the French Army at 
the Siege of 'York. 
Presented by 
Dr. B. S. Heintzelman. 


441—Frame 45x37 Etching 
Farewell of John Brown 
T. Horenden N. A. 1885 George Gebbie Publisher, 
Painter and Etcher, Philadelphia. 
Copyrighted by Thomas Horenden 1885. 


442—Frame 38x28/2 Engraving 
Celebration Commemorating 1776 
Dedicated to the American People, The Centenary of Independ- 
ence, 
Painted by F. A. Chapman, Engraved by John C. McRae, 
New York, 
Copyrighted by John C. McRae. 


443—-Frame 42x33 Engraving 
Pulling Down the Statue of George III. 
By the Sons of Freedom! 
At the Bowling Green City of New York, July 1776. 
Painted by Johannes A. Oertel., Engraved by John C. McRae. 
Presented by 
Mrs. James C. Burt. 


444—-Old Catalogue of Autographic Letters 
Autographs and Photographs, 
To Be Sold 
Thursday Evening, June 16th, 1864, At 8 O’Clock, P. M., 
In Art Hall, Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair Buildings. 
Davis & M’Ilwaine, Auctioneers. 
This Highly Valuable and Choice Collection comprises: 
No. 1. ated Letter of President Lincoln, Referring to the 
air. 
2. — G. Curtin, Governor of Pennsylvania, Autographic 
etter. 
 - — W. Bradford, Governor of Maryland, Autographic 
etter. 
” 4. Richard Yates, Gov. of Illinois, 2 Autographic Letters, & 
Photographs. 


” 
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5. Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Celebrated Poet, Autographic 
Letter. 

6. W. A. Buckingham, Gov. of Connecticut, Autographic Letter 
& Photographs. 

7. D. A. Couch, Major General United States Army, Auto- 
graphic Letter. 

8. Lieut. General Ulysses S. Grant, U. S. Army, Steel Engrav- 
ing & Autograph. 

9. James Y. Smith, Governor of Rhode Island, Autographic 
Letter & Photo. 

10. A. J. Boreman, Gov, of West Virginia, Autographic Letter, 
& Photograph. 

11. Prof. B. Silliman, ~---- Autographic Letter & Photographs. 

12. William Cullen Bryant, the Celebrated Poet, Autographic 
Letter. 

13. J. G. Holland, Esq., (“Timothy Titcomb,”) Autographic 
Letter and Autographs. 

14. Horatio Seymour, Governor of New York, Autographic Let- 
ter & Photograph. 

15. Hon. Judge William Wilkins, _..---_--- Autographic Letter. 

16. Major General J. S. Negley, United States Army, Auto- 
graphic Letter. 

17. Hon. James K. Moorhead, ------------ Autographic Letter. 

18. Rt. Rev, Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Autographic 
Letter. 

19. John Brough, Governor of Ohio, ~_---- Autographic Letter. 

ern nen Autographic Letter. 

21. Bishop Timon of Buffalo, Autographic Letter & Photograph. 

22. pes William H. Seward, Secretary of State, Autographic 

etter. 

23. Hon. Hugh McCulloch, U. S. Comptroller of Currency, 
United States Treasury, Autographic Letter. 

24. Austin Blair, Governor of Michigan, Autographic Letter. 

25. Jay Cook & Co., Bankers, .......... Autographic Letter. 

26. A. L. Russel, Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, Auto- 
graphic Letter. 

RT ES 2 a ee Autographic Letter. 

28. _—_ Thomas Carney, Governor of Kansas, Autographic 

etter. 

29. Major General George G. Meade, United States Army, 
Steel Engraving. 

30. Hon. Rufus King, United States Minister to Rome, Auto- 
graphic Letter. 

31. ae Ng P. Chase, Secretary Treasury United States, Auto- 
graph. 

32. Rev. Baptist W. Noel, London, England, Autographic Letter 
and Photographs. 

33, Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., Autographic Letter and 
one of his printed volumes. 

34. Prof. De La Harpe, Geneva, Photograph and Letter from his 
daughter, Alice Harpe. 

35. Hon. Charles Sumner, -.--.....--- Autographic Signature. 

36. Guion & Co., Eminent European Shipping Merchants, Eng- 
—_ Autographic Letter accompanying donation from Lon- 

eS ee eee Copy of his Work. 
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Thomas M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island, Autographic 
Letter. 


. Rev. Francis Vinton, New York City, _._Autographic Letter. 
. Rev. W. B. Sprague, Albany, -------- Autographic Letter. 
. Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, _.Autographic Letter. 
. Prof. Louis Agassiz, Autographic Letter, Photograph and 


contribution of Books with Autograph. 


. Major General W. S. Rosecrans, United States Army, Auto- 


graphic Letter. 


. Original Letter of the celebrated Goethe, Donation received 


from Berlin. 


. Copies of Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, With Auto- 


graph. 


. Stephen Miller, Governor of Minnesota, Autographic Letter 
47. 


& Photograph. 
Henry W. Longfellow, Autographs, Photographs and copies 
of his Poems—“Tales of a Wayside Inn”, 


addition to the above, we are daily expecting the arrival from 
Europe, of Autographs, Photographs, and other donations, which 
will be sold for the benefit of the Fair. 


It is hoped that our patriotic and wealthy Citizens will 


attend the sale, and will purchase these Letters as a memento 


of 


the Fair, and to aid the glorious cause. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Domenec, 

Dr. M. W. Jacobus, 

Hon. Judge Williams, 

Hon. Judge Stowe, 

Rev, W. A. Passavant, 

Hon. James Veech, 

James O’Connor, Esq., 

Allen Kramer, Esq., 
Committee on Foreign and Domestic Correspondence, 


Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair. 
Presented by 
Miss Sarah E. Miles. 





Iu Memoriam 


When the roll of members is checked at the close of each 
year, we find that a number have been called and as a rule 
they are those who have been actively associated with the 
city’s life. 


Reading over the names of those departed this year, one 
recalls the activities in which they engaged, the gracious 
attributes, the contributions that each has made toward en- 
riching other lives. This year records the passing of twenty- 
six members. Their names and the dates follow. 


Mr. John M. McKeefrey, Leetonia, Ohio, September 25, 1927. 
Mr. Roscoe T. McCormick, Irwin, Penna. December 7, 1927. 
Mr. William L. Kann, December 23, 1927. 
Mrs. J. E. Fulton, December 24, 1927. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Jones, Jr., January 1, 1928. (Life Member) 
Mr. Frank Thomson, January 1, 1928. 
Miss Sarah E. Miles, January 12, 1928. (Life Member) 
Mrs. P. J. O’Connor, January 15, 1928. 
Mrs. F. S. Reed, January 17, 1928. 
Mr. William J. Weixel, March 3, 1928 
Mrs. Teresa M. Molamphy, March 9, 1928. 
Mr. Thomas McCaffrey, March 20, 1928. 
Hon. William C. Sproul, Chester, Penna. March 21, 1928. 
Rev. Samuel Black McCormick, April 18, 1928. 
. John Dewar, April 20, 1928. 
. Thomas D. Keller, April 28, 1928. 
. George Herbert Rankin, May 5, 1928. 
. Wilson A. Shaw, May 10, 1928. 
. Alexander S. Guffey, July 16, 1928. 
. Dickson C. Shaw, July 20, 1928. 
Miss Margaret Bell, Greensburg, Penna. August 20, 1928. 
. Henry Chalfant, Biarritz, France, August 28, 1928. 
. Charles A. O’Brien, October 27, 1928. 
. Charles Sumner Howell, November 1, 1928. 
. George Thornton Fleming, November 18, 1928. 
. William Livingston Rodgers, December 2, 1928. 
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